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THE PIKATFS DAUGHTER. 



CHAPTER I. 

Thou'rf left me still ; 
'Mine own — my loveliest one ! Thou'rt left me still ! 
Farewell ! — thy father's blessing and thy God's 
Be with thee my Ximena. — Heuaivs. 



The deep forest swept down to the edge of a bay of 
such extent as to appear like the sea spreading in the 
far distance ; the evening breeze was just beginning to 
ripple the placid waters, and the golden glories of a 
southern sunset yet lingered on the edge of the hori- 
zon, while a few faint stars began to glimmer from the 
cloudless Heavens. 

Where the western curve of the shore sloped toward 
the water, were indications that man had invaded the 
solitudes of nature and made himself a home, which 
might have realized the description of the poet : 

" A valley from the river's shore withdrawn, 
* * * With quiet woods between, 
Whose loTty verdure ov€rlooked his lawn j 
And waters to their resting place serene 
Came freshening and reflecting all the scene.'' 

Amid the dark shadows of the forest, stood a cot- 
tage surrounded by wide galleries, and so sheltered 
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from observation by the trees and clustering vines, 
which grew in wild luxuriance, stretching their ver- 
dant wreaths from bough to bough, that a vessel might 
have been anchored within a cable's length of it, with- 
out suspecting that a human habitation was near. The 
house had few pretensions to architectural elegance : 
it was a plain and simple structure, but the internal 
decorations would have surprised a stranger. The 
floors were covered with rich carpets, the walls glit- 
tered with splendid mirrors, with a few fine paintings 
judiciously placed among them. Articles of rare and 
costly workmanship were scattered throughout the 
rooms ; a heterogeneous medley, as if each quarter of 
the globe had contributed its spoils to decorate this 
abode in the wilderness. A small sail boat was drawn 
up on the beach, — in the distance a dark object might 
be seen ; and as it slowly approached, striving against 
a head wind, the tapering masts and spars of a light 
brigantine were clearly defined against the evening 
sky. 

With arms folded on his breast, and head bowed 
down, as he paced the length of the gallery with rapid 
and uneven steps, was a tall man with the dark flash- 
ing eye, and clear olive complexion, w^hich marked 
i him as the descendant of a southern race. There was 

]j grief of a deep and stern character impressed on every 

line of his strongly marked features. At each turn 
i in his walk his eye rested on a child in the first bright 

! years of existence, who sat on a small carpet sur- 

] rounded with toys ; and a dimness came over his vision 

as he noted in tho infantile features the miniature re- 
semblance of one who had been loved with all the 
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ardour of his impetuous soul. The black ribbons 
with which the nurse had adorned the frock of her 
young charge, sent a pang to his heart, when he re- 
membered why they were worn. Nothing speaks 
more eloquently to the heart than the sombre trap- 
pings of mourning on a creature too young to know 
why they are put on them. At length the father ap- 
proached and drew a chair near her. 

" Celeste, my fair child, come hither," 

The little girl threw back the sunny curls that clus- 
tered over a brow of rarest loveliness, and clapping 
her hands in childish glee bounded toward him. 

" How many kisses must I give you, my dear father, 
for all these beautiful things 1 One — two — twenty," 
and she threw her arms around his neck and im- 
printed her rosy lips on his cheek and brow. A smile, 
sad, but full of tenderness, rested on the face of the 
parent, as his arm enfolded the only treasure he pos- 
sessed — his motherless child. 

" There, my love — that will do — now listen to 
what I have to say my sweet one." 

The child laid her head on his bosom, and looked 
up to him with her soft eyes which seemed to express 
thought and feeling developed far beyond her years. 

"How would you like to go to New Orleans, my 
child 1 " " With you 1 " she softly enquired—" and 
would you stay with me there 1 " " I will take you 
there my love, but I cannot promise to stay." " Then 
I do not wish to go. I will stay with ma mere Lou- 
lou. She is very good to me, and when you are gone, 
I play in our garden, and walk in the woods with her," 

" Loulou has been a faithful nurse to you my Ce- 

VOL. I.— 1* 
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6 THE pirate's daughter. 

leste, but you are getting too large to be entrusted 
entirely to her management. My avocations call me 
from you so frequently that I must place you where 
you can receive better instruction than in this wild 
place." 

" And you will take me from Loulou, and Fanchon, 
and my pretty home ! " exclaimed the child with a 
burst of passionate sorrow — " Oh no, father — no." 

Her father hastened to assure her that her nurse 
and her dog should both be companions of her jour- 
ney, and soon succeeded in amusing her childish 
mind with a description of the wonders she would see 
in a city, and as daylight waned, she fell asleep upon 
the dark and stormy breast that pillowed her innocent 
head. The stern heart softened, and tears stood in 
the eyes of the father as he bent over that sinless, 
trusting child, and felt how wide a gulf separated his 
seared and stricken soul from the pure being he held 
to his breast. 

The current of his thoughts was interrupted by the 
appearance of the nurse, a middle aged French wo- 
man, who removed the little girl in silence, and car- 
ried her to her own room. 

Soon after a black man approached from the shore 
and touching his hat said — '* The lie>itenant has made 
the signal for anchoring, sir, and wants to know which 
cove he shall enter 1 " 

" He must go to the eastern one. Tell him I desire 
that he will be here to-morrow morning to receive 
further orders. I shall probably go on board myself, 
and wish him to have my cabin properly prepared for 
my reception." The man bowed and departed. 
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Until long past midnight he paced the beach in 
front of his cottage residence, and when he returned 
to the house instead of going directly to his own apart- 
ment, he stopped in the one occupied by his daughter. 
He softly drew back the curtain from the window, 
that the light of the moon might fall on the placid 
countenance of the young sleeper ; and who shall 
read the thoughts of him who had but one tie on 
earth — but one creature to love, whose affection for 
him was the single crystal drop in the dark and turbid 
waters which had deluged his soul. His stormy spirit 
was subdued to woman's tenderness, as he knelt by 
that couch and tried to form a prayer to Heaven, to 
bless the child from whom he was soon to part : to 
yield her up to the care of strangers, and never — 
never more to claim her as his own. Bitter was the 
struggle, and the cold drops of agony stood on his 
brow, but his strong affection for his child, and his 
consciousness of her true interests, enabled him to 
triumph over the selfishness which would have 
prompted him to suffer her to remain where he could 
visit her as usual, and by his fondness still retain his 
hold on her young affections. 

" Sleep on, my gentle one," he murmured, " sleep 
on — while I gaze fondly on thee, and imprint those 
features yet more deeply on my soul, that in the dark- 
ness of my future years they may shine on me as a 
star placed high in Heaven, gleaming through clouds 
that cannot quench its lustre. Oh my child ! the 
trial of this hour is bitterer far than death," 

Again he issued from the house, and threading his 
way through the mazes of an extensive garden, he 
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stopped a moment near a group of orange trees, 
whose blossoms made the night air heavy with their 
perfume. Softly putting aside the boughs he stood 
within a green space in the centre of which was a 
mound covered with flowers, and the moonbeams came 
down as calmly and softly on that spot as though it 
had not been the last resting place of one for whom a 
fearful price had been exacted. With groans of bit- 
ter anguish he threw himself beside the grave, and his 
voice as it arose on the still air, in the hush of the 
deep midnight, had in it atone of human and passion- 
ate wretchedness, which might well have startled the 
echoes of the silent night. " Celeste, my angel wife, 
I have come to pledge my vow to thy ashes. Thy 
child shall be reared in purity and peace. Never — 
never shall the stain of her father's guilt rest on her 
innocent brow. Never shall she know to whom she 
belongs. Thy virtues she shall be taught to revere, 
while I must ask to be forgotten by thy child." 
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CHAPTER II. 

" Mell his cold heart, and wake dead nature in him." 



Away ! I tell thee thou hast made my name 
A scorn to men ! No, I will not forgive thee ! 

Hemans. 

The brief twilight was casting its last rays in a 
large apartment situated on the western side of a 
stately mansion, beyond the limits of what then con- 
stituted the city of New Orleans. The 'room was 
pannelled with oak, and the heavy curtains and dark 
carpet added to the gloomy impression its size and 
the loftiness of its ceiling was calculated to produce. 
A dying fire was on the hearth, and before it, seated 
in a luxurious chair, was an old man, whose grey 
hairs and trembling hands, spoke eloquently of time's 
dealings with the outer man. If his countenance, 
however, were a true index to his character, the 
chances and changes of life had hardened a nature 
which originally had been neither generous nor noble. 

Before him stood a small table on which was 
placed a decanter of claret, and a gold cup richly 
chased. Several baskets of the same precious metal^ 
and of rare workmanship, were filled with fruit of 
different kinds. 

He stretched forth his palsied hand and drew one 
toward him. The effort appeared to exhaust him, 
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and raising the feeble member he looked on it with 
a bitter smile. 

" And this," he muttered, " is to grow old. To^ 
become a fitting tenant of the tomb, while sense and 
life are as strong in the heart as in the hey-dey of 
youth. What was it that rascally priest saidl 
' The desire of the heart shall fail — the golden bowl 
be broken at the fountain.' The first is not so — 
would — would that the last were broken — crushed — 
shattered into fragments — reduced to nothingness, as 
it soon must be. This living death is horrible 5" and 
he gnashed his teeth in impotent fury. 

** Wealth," he continued, after a pause — " What 
avails it 1 Have I not added acre to acre, slave to 
slave, gold to gold, but to feel that the treasures of 
the earth are as dust to the wretch who cannot enjoy 
them, and must soon leave them behind him." 

He bowed his head on the table in hopeless wretch- 
edness. A slight noise aroused him, and he looked 
fearfully around. The windows opened to the floor, 
and a hand that seemed familiar with the fastenings 
was unbolting the one nearest to his seat. Terror 
paralyzed the old man to such a degree, that he for- 
got the hand-bell which lay on the table, until the 
intruder had succeeded in effecting an entrance, and 
stood beside him, his tall figure seeming to grow to 
a supernatural height, in the dim and fading light. 

" What, ho ! without there — Juan, Sylvio, help ! 
robbers !" and he attempted to ring the bell. His hand 
was gently but firmly held back, and the stranger 
spoke — 
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'* I am no robber, old man ! Has age so dimmed 
your sight, that you know me not 1 

The voice seemed familiar, for he answered in a 
harsh and angry tone — 

" What do you want with me 1 Have you come 
to murder me 1 You will gain nothing by it — 
wretched, accursed! How do you dare to stand 
before me V 

The last interrogation was uttered in a scream so 
shrill and discordant, that the stranger visibly shud- 
dered, as he listened ; and his voice was deep and 
broken as he replied — 

" Accursed I am ! Most wretched I have been for 
years ! but to whom am I to attribute all my misfor- 
tunes, but to you 1 You, who I must call father I 
Mockery ! mockery ! Fiends were more lenient 
to their own offspring, than you have proven to 
yours !" 

" Did you come here to taunt me with this \ You 
who have disappointed me in all things, and finally 
set the seal to your own disgrace by becoming what 
I will not name." 

" No, old man, name it not," was the reply, 
uttered with bitter emphasis. Name it not, though 
you drove me to it — goaded me to fury — madness — 
and Fate itself seemed leagued with you, for she 
who would have been my guardian angel, was 
snatched away, when she might have saved me — 
from myself. Yet you hug to your heart the belief 
that heaven v^as on your side, since your iniquitous 
prayer was granted 5 but the day of reckoning is 
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at hand, and evil as you think me, I would to God 
that account had been a less dark and terrible one." 

The father listened with a grim smile. 

" So you wish to lecture me into a belief in the 
superstitions of priestcraft. I tell you I'll none of 
them — but should there be truth in the dogmas they 
teach (though; I say again T believe them not), I 
have provided for my soul's welfare ; so you may 
relieve your dutiful cares on that score. Know that 
I have bequeathed all — aye, every cent I possess — to 
the convent of the Sacred Heart, in Spain, and those 
holy men are to say nightly masses for the repose of 
my soul, as long as time shall last. My most careful 
and dutiful son, pray set your mind at rest on that 
score." 

There was a gleam of triumphant satisfaction in 
the bleared eyes of the miserable old creature, as he 
looked to see the effect of his words. His son stood 
with his arms folded in gloomy silence, without any 
apparent surprize or chagrin. He at length said : 

*"* I came, perchance, on a bootless errand, yet for 
the sake of one who is dear to me, I will reveal the 
object that brought me hither. I have long known 
the disposition you have made of your property, and 
so far as I am concerned, I care not. The time was 
when the cost of one of those gaudes," pointing to the 
baskets, *' had brought happiness to the humble cot- 
tage which sheltered a son, his wife, and her infant 
child, and it was denied. Your gold I ask not — I have 
enough of your spirit to perish ere I would touch the 
bread it purchased — but," and his voice softened as he 
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continued — ^ I have a child, a young, pure child, as 
dear to me as the life hlood of my heart. 'Tis for 
her I hiunhle myself to ask of you a favor. Ac- 
knowledge her as the child of your son, give her a 
pittance from your vast wealth, and I swear to you 
to redeem my name from the reproach that rests upon 
it. I will sever myself from my present associates 
for ever. I will 

"Never — never — never!" shrieked the. father. 
" Acknowledge that beggar's brat as my grandchild ! 
Receive her into my house ! — never — never !" 

The hand of the strong man was pressed heavily 
upon his shoulder, and his pallid face and flashing 
eyes were glaring on him, as he said, in a deep tone : 

" Speak of her again in such terms, and your miser- 
able life will not be worth asking for. I would not 
be a parricide, but God knows how little cause I 
have to remember that you are my father." 

The old man cowered before him, and after a 
pause, during which he appeared to be striving with 
the passion that shook his frame, he again spoke — 

" So you refuse me, then. I should have known 
it 5 I should have judged from the past, that your 
flinty heart could never be moved by one tender or 
human emotion. On your head be the sin, the igno- 
miny of the future. We meet no more in this world, 
but in your dying hour the remembrance of this inter- 
view will come back to you." 

In another instant he was gone. After recovering, 
in a measure, from the fright his last words had given 
him, the old creature shook his hand menacingly 
Vol. I.— 2 
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toward. the window through which he had disappear- 
ed, and muttered in tone^ hoarse with passion : 

'^ Go— yes, .go, and take with you that curse which 
was uttered years ago. ^t clings, and will cling for 
ever, for ever !" 

He sank back, exhausted by the unusual excite- 
ment. 
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CHAPTER III. 

Farewell ! God knows when we shall meet again ; 
I haTe a Mnt, cold fear thrills through my veins, 
That almost freezes up the heat of life^ — SHAxsrEAms. 



It was late on a bright evening in early spring, ia 
the year 18 — , that the Superior of the Ursuline 
Convent, in New Orieans, was informed that a 
stranger wished to see her. On entering the parlor 
she found a gentleman in the prime of life, who 
addressed her with the courtly ease of one familiar 
with the best society. 

The superior, spite of her vocation, gazed with 
curiosity and interest on the man before her. His 
figure was tall and stately, and his bearing full of 
the royalty of a spirit which seemed bom to command. 
He was clad in deep mourning ; his hair, black as 
the <' raven down of darkness," was thrown back 
from his loflty and commanding brow, on whose 
bro^d expanse the sorrows that sear as they pass had 
left their Inefaceable traces. His features were 
noble and regular, and the cjiear olive of his complex- 
ion, was contrasted with the^ d^p. bilac^ ^usttcha 
which grew on the short and finelj^^curyed lip. . But 
the great charm of his qpunt<gnance l^y in the deep^ 
dark eyes — at times so ^1 ff s^f^ fl^4!^ge.ntl^ ^^l? 
ing, thatcme marvelled ^ttk<^ si^m^eatutei^ should^ 
under different circmnftpnce^f' wQ«|r j^ diffi^rieiit .an 
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expression ; for those who had once seen that hrilliant 
eye flash with the roused soul within, never forgot 
its glance. 

He held a young cMd by the hand. Madame 
Pennon was struck with the infantile loveliness of 
the little creature, and the more so, perhaps, from its 
great contrast to the marked features of her protector. 
On the pure brow and radiant eyes of that fair child, 
was stamped the image of its creator, ere sin had 
thrown its blioght upn the immortal soul 5 while he 
who drew her to his breast, had wrestled with the 
dark spirit, and been conquered in the struggle. 

The stranger informed the Superior that he wished 
to place the child under her charge. 

" You Will find her wild and untutored," he re- 
remarked, " for of late she has had no mother to watch 
over her, and my pursuits are such as to deprive me 
of the happiness of being constantly near her." 

"There was a slight tremor in his voice as he uttered 
these words, which insensibly interested the excel- 
lent woman to whom they were addressed, and she 
assured him, that with proper management, any evil 
habits the little girl had formed, could be easily 
counteracted. 

" I give her up entirely to you, madam," was the 
reply. " My habits are so desultory, that it is im- 
possible to say when I can have her with me. She 
is my only child, madam, and you will pardon the 
weakness that dims my eyes at the thought of part- 
ing from her for an indefinite period. It is a fearful 
thing, to look forward to the rugged path her tender 
feet may be doomed to tread — to picture to myself, 
the sorrow^ which may rend this innocent breast, 
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sweeping away the trustfulness of childhood, and the 
hopes of youth forever." 

"There is one method of preserving her from 
worldly sorrow, my son," said the superior, true to her 
faith in endeavoring to gain so fair a disciple, "suffer 
her to he trained as a candidate for Heaven, and she 
will have no hope beyond it* Her young spirit shall 
be taught to bow before the altar of her God, and to 
think it her highest — holiest privilege, to devote her 
youth to him who " giveth s^d upbraideth not," 

The stranger hesitated a moment before replying. 
He at length spoke decisively. 

" No, madam, it must not be. I have no right to 
doom my child to such a fate. Those who devote 
themselves to a religious life, should do it from choice, 
and the firm conviction that all worldly aspirations 
are dead within them. I cannot look on this fair 
face, and not feel a natural pride in the promise of 
loveliness too brilliant to be buried in a cloister." 

" My son, beauty is but a snare to its possessor," 
said the rebuking voice of the superior. " And why 
should he who bestowed it be considered as exacting 
too much, if he requires its consecration to his service. 
Your daughter is very lovely, and may go forth into 
the world, to dazzle and captivate, but like the dove 
of old she may return, wearied and worn, to the 
asylum in which she has been reared with a peaceful 
and happy heart." 

"All that may be true, madam, but from her own 
heart must spring the wish to consecrate her life to 
Heaven. My desire is, that she shall be so educated 
as to fit her for either fate." 
Vol. I.— 2* 
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The Superior said no more, and preliminaries were 
speedily settled as to the terms on which the daughter 
of the stranger, who called himself Mr. Germain, was 
to be received as a pupil in the convent. He paid the 
charges of the first three years in advance, and gave 
an order on a well known firm in the city for any 
additional expense she might incur during that period. 
Loulou was received in the convent as a sister of 
charity, and a yearly stipend was allowed her by Mr. 
Germain, for continuing her cares toward his daughter. 
Even her dog, her pretty Fanchon, was permitted to 
remain ; but the delight of Celeste at these assurances, 
was damped by the painful consciousness that she 
must soon bid adieu to her father. At the moment 
of parting, she buried her head in his bosom, and 
clung to him with such fondness, that he could scarcely 
tear himself from her: and as the father held his child 
to his heart, as he firmly believed for the last time, 
the burning tears of such agony as crushes the very 
spirit, were mingled with those that fell from her eyes. 

Mr. Germain came no more. Years passed by, but 
no token came to the abandoned child that her 
existence was even remembered, save the annual 
discharge of the bills presented to the firm which 
transacted his business : yet the affectionate little 
creature had not forgotteh 5 for hours she would sit 
at the ^et of her nurse, listening to the trivial 
incidents she related of her father : of his watchful 
care over her during the days of her early infancy, 
until her affection for that father became the passion 
of her young existence. She cherished the remem- 
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brance of his features, until they were too indelibly 
imprinted on her memory, ever to be forgotten. 

Yet with all this deep sensibility, Celeste Germain 
was a blithe and happy-hearted child. Her rare 
loveliness, and the winning softness of her disposition, 
rendered her a universal favorite with both the sisters 
and the young boarders ; and few children were as 
much carressed as the forsaken. 

The days of childhood are lightly passed over by 
the writer, though the foundations of future character 
are laid in those bright and joyous hours, it is with the 
effects we have to do, not the training of that spirit 
which is destined to mingle with the world and 
overcome its temptations, or be crushed by its multi- 
plied sorrowB. The education of Celeste was well 
cared for ; and no pains spared by the Superior, and 
a few in her confidence, to give her mind a bias toward 
the life they had themselves embraced. While yet a 
child, their influence over her mind promised all 
they wished, but as her intellect developed, and the 
restless spirit within her began to stir, she felt that the 
life which the convent walls bounded was too con- 
tracted to afford happiness to her hopeful and sanguine 
heart. 

Her daily associates were the children of wealthy 
parents, placed in the convent to receive an education, 
and after each vacation, when they returned from the 
parental roof, their decriptions of what they had seen 
in those brief visits, afforded glimpses of an existence 
far more attractive to her imaginative and ardent tem- 
perament, than the regular routine to which she had 
been so long accustomed* 
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CHAPTER IV. 

" Tis a pestUent yoirog fellow who will be a thorn in thy side 
in years to come, and thou ctirbest him not.'' 



^ Sinclair, you are ruining that boy, and I am sorry 
to see it, for he is as fine a fellow of his years as I 
ever met with." 

These words were uttered by a grave looking man 
in a plain suit of black, as he stood in the door of a 
counting house in the city. The person he addressed 
was a middle aged man, with a countenance on which 
benevolence and kindly feeling were legibly written^ 
who was listening to a petition from a handsome boy 
of about ten years 6f age. The boy turned his arch 
face up and glanced at the speaker." 

^' Pray^ Mr. Mooreau, do not persuade my uncle to 
deny my request. It is the last time I shall ask leave 
logo. Only this once, uncle," he continued in a 
coaxing tone. 

*' Oh, you young scamp," said his uncle, his fea- 
tures vainly trying to assume an expression of stern- 
ness, *' it has been only ' this once ' for the last week, 
and every time I have been weak enough to yield, go 
to — ^I cannot niffer it." 

The boy turned away with a look of such keen 
disappointment that the old man's heart relented, and 
with an apologetic glance at his friend, he said— y^ 
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" Well — well — as it is the last night of the exhi- 
bition I suppose you may go. There — tell old An- 
drew to hold himself in readiness to attend you." 

" Thank you, sir," and with two bounds he cleared 
the door, and hastily pursued his way to his uncle's 
residence. Mr. Moreau shook his head, as his eye 
followed the elastic figure of the lad. Sinclair re- 
plied to the look. 

^ He is so winning, how can I refuse him any 
thing 1 And then that sorrowful look carried me 
back to my own boyish days ; it reminded me so much 
of his father, when, as so often happened, he was dis- 
appointed in something he had set his heart on. Poor 
Harry ! I can see him now." And the speaker turned 
away with a deep sigh. 

" Sinclair, I know your affection for the boy is na- 
tural. I can feel the sacredness of the tie that binds 
you to him, but if you would not have your latter 
years imbittered by his wilfulneai^ftnd disobedience, 
keep a curb on him now. I see in him the germs of 
excellence, but believe me, if I read his temper aright, 
it depends on the guiding hand whether he will be 

all that you desire him to become, or whether he 

will break your heart." 

Seeing that his friend was hurt at so open an ex- 
pression of his opinion, Mr. Moreau drew near him 
and seating himself continued — 
. " Believe me, I do not underrate your nephew. So 
much that is good and noble do I see in him, which 
only needs judicious training to develope a character 
of rare excellence, that I will make a proposal to you 
which I have long had at heart." 
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Mr. Sinclair motioned to him to proceed. 
'^ I have but one child — a daughter, as you know. 
She promises to be beautiful-«-I am rich — richer than 
I ever cared to be. I do not wish this darling child 
to become the prey of a fortune hunter. I feel that 
within me, which assures me that I shall have passed 
away long ere my little Isola has reached womanhood." 

'' Do not indulge in such gloomy forebodings, my 
dear friend. They often bring their own fulfilment." 

'^ I would gladly live for her sake," continued Mr. 
Moreau, ^* but my health has been declining for some 
years, and the recent shock I have sustained," and his 
voice sank almost to a whisper, ^' has so broken up 
my domestic peace — so shattered my feeble constitu- 
tion, that I cannot reasonably hope to cumber the 
earth much longer. My friendship for you — my af- 
fflfitios^for Harry, prompts me to make a proposition 
which will lighten my mind of many cares." 

^' Make it at oiise my dear friend, and be assured 
it is already acceded to by me," replied Mr. Sinclair. 

^' It is this — to unite our children in after years — 
rear them in the belief that they are destined for each 
other, and they will readily fall into our views." 

Sinclair looked grave. 

'' I have always thought that the feelings should be 
as unfettered as the wind in affairs of that kind. Ex- 
perience fully proves, that the more pains you take to 
f way them the more cfontrary to your wishes they 
will flow. Nothing^could givd me greater pleasure 
than such an union, but it must 8{>rin^ Arom the yol* 
untary wishes of the young people."^ 

Mr. Moreau reflected an insiaQt «nd then said-^ 
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" I believe you are right : but I will cherish the 
hope that fate may have such destiny in store for them 
as I have anticipated. As my possible future son-in- 
law I have some right, I think, to take an interest in 
Harry's welfare. Listen to my warnings — stifle your 
warm affection for your nephew sufficiently to part 
from him. Send him to one of our northern schoolii 
where he can have the best advantages." 

After many debates on the subject it was finally 
settled that Harry Sinclair should be sent to a pre- 
paratory fchool, and thence to college to complete 
his studiea. 
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CHAPTER V 



Fain ^ould I speak the thoughts I beat to thee, 

But they do choke and flatter hi my throat , 

Aad make me like a child. Jo^mrA Baiujk. 



Mr. Sinclair was a bachelor, and a little of a hu- 
morist, though a more benevolent heart never beat 
in a human bosom. He was the eldest son of a man 
who had enjoyed the reputation of possessing great 
wealth; but like many other large estates in our 
uncertain country, at his death it was declared insol- 
vent. His two sons, the youngest but a lad, were left 
without any visible means of support. The courage 
of the elder broflier did not fail him under such 
trying circumstances ; he abandoned the learned 
profession for which he had been destined, and among 
his father's mercantile friends, obtained a clerkship 
which afforded the means of supporting himself, and 
completing the education of his young brother. 

Years passed on, and fortune smiled on his exertions ; 
he established himself in business, and took his brother 
into partnership. That brother was the innocent 
means of inflicting on him the severest wound he had 
ever received. Both loved the same fair girl. The 
elder, in the silence and solitude of his spirit, had 
placed her image as the guiding star of his existence, 
but he had not courage to speak of hit affection, while 
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he doubted its being returned. He introduced Harry- 
to her, without hinting at his own attachment. The 
frank cheerfulness and handsome person of the younger 
brother, threw the quiet elegance of Sinclair into the 
shade. Within a few months Harry announced to 
him that Miss Walters was his bt^trothed bride, 
Sinclair uttered some words of congratulation which 
cost him agony — but his brother was too much 
absorbed in his own bright anticipations to observe 
the ghastly paleness that overspread his countenance. 
He conquered his emotions suflBiciently to conceal the 
blow he had received, and a fortunate summons from 
home, gave him an excuse for leaving before the day 
appointed for the marriage. 

The occasion of his absence was as follows : 
His father had been twice married, and a long 
interval had elapsed between the two unions. The 
only offspring of the first, was a daughter, who early 
in life, had been united to a gentleman of French 
extraction, and accompanied him to St. Domingo. 
Little intercourse had been maintained between the 
families. The insurrection in St. Domingo occurred. 
Mr. Lacavre and his son were murdered; his widow 
and daughter barely escaped, through the instrumen- 
tality of a faithful slave. They saved nothing ; the 
mother died from the effects of grief and fright 5 
leaving her helpless and unprotected daughter to the 
kindness of strangers. 

The vessel on which they escaped, was bound for 

New-Orleans, and it was through an acquaintance in 

that city, that Mr. Sinclair heard of the arrival of a 

Vol. I.. 
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young girl amoi^ the refugees, who bore the name 
of his niece. He lost no time in embarking, but on 
his arrival, could gain no clue to her residence. The 
friend who had written to him, had merely seen her 
name among the list of those who escaped. He made 
minute inquiries among the companions of her 
voyage, and all concurred in assuring him that 
Mademoiselle Lacavre had certainly landed in safety, 
but within a week afterwards had disappeared, no one 
knew whither. No farther clue could be gained, and 
he was compelled to give up the pursuit as hopeless. 

The idea of returning to his late residence to behold 
the woman he had so truly loved, united to another, 
was too distasteful to him, to be dwelt on with 
pleasure. 

The commercial advantages of New-Orleans were 
so obvious, and the persuasions of his friends chimed 
so well with his own inclinations, that Sinclair was 
easily prevailed on to remain, and enter into business 
there. 

The lapse of ten years found him a confirmed 
bachelor — ^his brother and his wife both dead, and 
himself the protector of tiieir only surviving child, 
who by the prodigality orf his father had been left 
entirely dependent on hijai, . 

All traces of his niec^ appeared to be forever lost. 
His friend, Mr. Morgan, had vainly set him the 
example of seeking lyappiness in domestic life, by his 
union with an accormplished and very lovely woman. 
His felicity, howeiver, was short-lived. His wife 
survived her ^warriage but few years, and within six 
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months after his introduction to the reader, he followed 
her to the tomb, leaving his daughter to the guardian- 
ship of his friend, with the request that she should be 
placed in the Ursuline Convent until she had attained 
her seventeenth year. 
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CHAPTER VI. 

" There was that in her dark, bright; joyous ejes, 
Andiu the expression of her speaking face — 
Where 'mid the graces dwelt perpetual smiles — 
And the pure light that evermore pours out 
From the mind's fountain." 

In the days of which we write the Ursuline Con- 
vent was not shorn of its glories, as it now is. It was 
situated in the midst of extensive grounds, in which 
the branches of noble forest trees were so thickly in- 
terwoven as to produce a refreshing shade even in the 
glare of a midsummer's day. It was on the evening 
of such a day that two of the young boarders sat be- 
neath the shade of an ancient elm, looking through a 
vista in the woods, at the white walls of the Convent, 
glittering in the last beams of the setting sun. They 
were conversing on a theme that cast a shadow over 
the brow of one who looked too young and fair to 
have already made acquaintance with the sorrows of 
life. 

Neither of them appeared more than sixteen, and 
both promised in the full development of woman- 
hood a beauty as rare as it was strikingly contrasted. 

The fairer of the two was slightly below the me- 
dium size and of a symmetry of person seldom seen. 
Her eyes were of the darkest shade of blue, rendered 
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yet deeper by the long lashes that fringed them, and 
the slight hauteur expressed in the turn of the grace- 
fbl head, was completely neutralized by the beaqiing 
softness of those liquid orbs. The lower part of the 
face was faultless, combining beauty of outline with 
a sweetness of expression, indicative of the ingenu- 
ous and affectionate heart, which sent the bright flood 
to her dimpled cheek with every emotion. Her hair 
was suffered to hang in long curls to her waist, and 
there was an air of refinement breathed over her 
whole person — an expression of innocence and sim- 
plicity, that was extremely captivating. 

Her companion was tall and stately, with the form 
and bearing of a young Juno. Her complexion of 
that pure, marble-like hue so rarely seen, had all the 
brilliancy and purity of the statue, without its look 
of cold lifelessness. Her features were slightly ac- 
quiline — her eyes large, black, and lustrous, with hair 
of the same color, which had escaped from the comb 
that had held it, and lay upon the ground on which 
she sat in heavy silken folds. 

The one seemed bom to win the world to her feet 
by that soft and childlike beauty which appeared to 
ask protection for its very fragility — the other to 
command even fate itself. Yet beneath that proud 
and lofty exterior beat a true woman's heart — one fill- 
ed with all tender and feminine emotions. 

The fairer was the daughter of the mysterious Mr. 
Germain — the other the ward of Mr. Sinclair, and 
the heiress of nearly a million. From childhood they 
had been reared together, and the fondest affection 
had grown up between thorn, A few more weeks, 
Vol. L- 
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and they were to be separated. Miss Moreau would 
then attain the age indicated in her father'^ will as 
the period of her emancipation from the restraints of 
a conventual life, and her sanguine spirit pictured a 
thousand pleasures shared by her young friend. 

She had set her heart on having Celeste as the 
companion of her home, and still trusted to some al- 
most impossible chance of persuading the inflexible 
Superior to permit her heart's sister, as she always 
called Miss Germain, to be as a sister to her in all 
things. Without the mandate of Mr. Germain to 
that effect, they had no hope of prevailing on Madame 
Permon to retract her refusal, and of that there was 
little prospect. 

As she increased in years, Celeste had watched for 
some token of remembrance with a heart that grew 
sick with ^' hope deferred." Her father had not even 
written for years. Money was lavished on her with 

a prodigal hand. The firm of Messrs. had orders 

to pay over a splendid allowance for her sole use, but 
her warm heart was chilled when she thought that 
the parent who had Once seemed to love her so fondly 
should imagine that he could, by showering his gold' 
on her, compensate for the afiectionate care she had 
a right to expect from him. 

She sighed heavily and spoke in answer to an in- 
quiry from her friend. 

'^ No, dear Isola, the last hope is extinguished. 
My very soul grows cold within me when I think of 
spending my life in such a seclusion as this. The 
avocations of a rdigiiuse have no charms for me. I 
would looiier go to my grave than doom. myself to a 
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living death. I aometimes wonder if my father ever 
thinks of me — ^I have the most perfect recollection of 
him, though so long a time has passed since I last saw 
him. I remember the last kiss he gave me j when he 
turned away, my brow was wet with his tears — those 
tears comfort me now, amid all his neglect. They 
tell me that he had for me a parent's feelings, and 
often I dream that he is again clasping me to his heart, 
and those hot tears falling on my brow. Oh, Isola, 
you cannot know how desolate I sometimes feel ! " 

Isola threw her arms around her, and kissed away 
the tears that quivered on her cheek. 

" Dearest Celeste, while I live you can never feel 
the want of a friend. I will share with you my 
wealth — my home — my heart." 

" I thank you my own Isola — were your friendship 
to fail me I should be a wretch indeed," murmured 
Celeste. 

" It can never fail you my dearest girl, I will 
move Heaven and earth to extricate you from the 
hateful thraldom in which you are held. I will de- 
pute this destined lover of mine, Harry Sinclair to 
storm the Convent, take you from dtirance vile to the 
arms that are open to receive you. I will torment 
my good old guardian until he consents to adopt you. 
Oh, I will do anything sooner than suffer my own 
Celeste to remain here sighing her soul away, while 
I am glittering in the vain pomp of an heiress." 

A half smile flitted across the features of her audi- 
tor. " Do you remember that if Mr. Sinclair follows 
the usual course of romance, he must win the fair lady 
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he so gallantly rescues. How would that comport 
with the.iB^iflfee»<rf" your guardian ma chdre." 

" Oh that would be the very thing ! Produce such 
a delightful perplexity, and end in such a charming 
denouement* I assure you this settled match is not at 
all to my taste. I have no idea of being considered 
as a sort of commodity to be bartered away at the will 
of others. I shall make or mar my own destiny, and 
Harry Sinclair, with all his cleverness, (and his letters 
prove him to have a considerable share,) will find that 
he is not to bow over my hand and say ' Miss, will 
you marry me 1 ' while I answer with a courtesy, 
' Yes, sir, if you please.' No my dear — I give you 
all my right and title to him from this hour. I have 
humored my guardian's whim of keeping up a cor- 
respondence with him, though to tell you the truth I 
have not the slightest recollection of him. If he 
proves as handsome as Apollo, eloquent as Cicero, and 
graceful as Paris himself, I am wilful enough to re- 
ject his offered homage, simply because we have been 
reared with the idea that we were destined for each 
other." 

" A good reason truly," replied Celeste, " but we 
are far from the Convent, and there is the bell for 
vespers, M6re Angele will chide us for our long stay 
in the woods." 

Both rose, and as Miss Moreau turned to pick up 
her comb that she might restore her wild-looking 
tresses to something like order, a half-startled expres- 
sion escaped her lips. 

^' Good Heavens Celeste ! we have not been alone 
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There is some one behind that tree. There — in the 
dim twilight. How imprudent in us to stay out so 
late." 

As she uttered these words in an agitated whisper, 
both girls prepared to take to flight. The intruder, 
who wore a large hat slouched over his face, stepped 
forward, and in a voice singularly bland, though ut- 
terly unknown to them, spoke. 

" Be not alarmed. I casually intruded in these de- 
lightful shades, and can find my way out as I entered ; " 
and touching his hat with an air^.of respect he glided 
away. 

With fleet steps they sought the shelter of the 
Convent walls, but agreed between themselves not to 
mention their adventure, lest the Superior should in- 
terdict their evening strolls. 

They were no sooner gone than the stranger re- 
turned and stood beside the spot on which Celeste had 
reclined. A creeping plant had wound itself around 
the tree, and taking from it a pale flower, he murmur- 
ed, as he pressed it to his lips — 

^4 saw thee brush her cheek and drink the tear that 
trickled over it. Thou will serve as a memorial of a 
brief moment of happiness. Forget you! Oh my 
child ! think better of me ! 'Tis a sad pleasure even 
to know my foot upon the same sod over which your 
step glided but a few moments since. Oh bitter — 
bitter doom ! Yet 'tis the work of my own accursed 
passions." 

He threw himself on the earth with a wild bi^tpf 
feeling. 

As the night advanced the weather changed. Dark 
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clouds veiled the stars of Heaven, the winds raved 
around him, the thunder crashed in the houghs above, 
the lightning glared in his eyes. In the abandonment 
of feeling he threw up his arms and defied their power. 
He called on the whirlwind which tore the oak from 
its bed — the fire which blasted the tree in its pride, to 
destroy him. Dreadful was the strife of nature, but 
not half so terrible as the raging passions in the breast 
of that unhappy man. 
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CHAPTER VII. 



" What fates impose, that men must i^ds abide.'' 

Shaksfeare. 



'* Go forth beloved with buoyant heart 
And undimmed hopes.'' 



A FEW evenings after her conversation with her 
friend, Celeste was summoned to tho^resenceiof the 
Superior. Madame Permon sat beside a table on 
which rested some half-opened letters, which she 
appeared to have been reading, and her usually placid 
countenance, had more of human emotion in its 
expression, than Celeste ever remembered seeing 
there before. 

Her kindness to the solitary child, had ever been 
as that of an affectionate mother, and Celeste was 
warmly attached to her, but still she shuddered at the 
thought of embracing the fate which the Superior had 
vainly endeavored to convince her was the happiest 
on earth. She pointed to a low seat beside herself, 
and after a pause which seemed to the agitated girl as 
if it would never end, she said — 

" Your friend Miss Moreau has just been with me, 
urging your dislike to your present mode of life in 
stronger terms than usual. She seems to think that 
she can trample on impossibilities. Speak my child 
without reserve. Tell me if you are indeed so 
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wretched in the prospect of remaining with those 
from whom you have experienced nothing but kind- 
ness 1" 

Celeste blushed, then turned pale as death, but she 
answered in an unfaltering tone — 

" Forgive me, dear mother, for such seeming ingrat- 
itude. I love you all — feel truly grateful for your 
kindness, but my very heart dies within me when I 
think of spending my whole life in this seclusion. 
Oh ! madame !" she continued, clasping her hands, 
and speaking with more energy, " you will not make 
these walls a prison to a heart whose only hopes of 
happiness lie beyond them. You have been young, 
you are a woman ; some sympathies must linger in 
your heart for one circumstanced as I am. Let me see 
that world which is only known to me from the report 
of others. Separate me not from my beloved Isola. 
Let me go forth with her." 

"Alas, my child," replied the lady, mournfully, 
" you know not what you may go forth to encoimter 
in that proud and callous world you are so eager to 
enter. Your position will be such as to invite the 
comments of the ill-natured. You are too lovely to 
pass unnoticed — your history will be enquired into ; 
the mystery in which your true position is shrouded, 
will raise a sneer on the lips of malignity ; and, last» 
worst doom of all, you may love where hope could 
scarcely be indulged." 

Celeste clasped her hands over her throbbing brow, 
but made no answer. The Superior went on — 

" I think it my imperative duty to place before 
you all the mortifications you must encounter, that 
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the sanguine spirit of youth may not mislead you. I 
love you, Celeste. My heart, warmed to you from 
the first hour I held your tiny hand within my 
clasp ; and I would save you from the misery of dis- 
appointed hopes. Listen to my history, my child, 
it will serve as a beacon to warn you. I once rebelled 
as you do, against the fate decreed to me from my 
birth ; and I reaped the bitter fruits of disobedience 
to the wishes of my parents. 

" I am, as you know, a native of France. My 
father was a wealthy bourgeois^ whose highest ambi- 
tion was to raise the standing of his family. I was 
the youngest of two children, and was destined for the 
cloister, that a portion which might tempt some needy 
patrician to wed her, might be bestowed on my more 
favored sister. So soon as I was old enough to leave 
the parental roof, I was placed in the convent in 
which I was destined to take the vows. 

As I grew older, my distaste to the fate before me 
strengthened until it amounted to absolute detestation. 
I was suffered to have glimpses of a more agreeable 
life, in occasional visits to my father's abode 5 and I 
only returned to the gloom and seclusion of the 
cloister, to ruminate in bitterness of soul, on the 
injustice of which I was the victim. 

I can now look back, and see how sinful were those 
repinings; how deserving of the retribution which 
overtook me, when the desires of my whole life 
seemed within my very grasp. I reached womanhood, 
and the time drew near for assuming the black veil, 
which there is as the pall of death shrouding the 
beating, bounding heart — if we can conceive of life 
Vol. I.. 
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wrestling within the tomb. I appealed to my father 
by every tie of affection, every feeling of humanity. 
Alas ! he was deaf to my entreaties. My sister was on 
the verge of marriage with a count of the empire, and 
he well knew that the splendid alliance was purchased 
by the large dower she brought. 

At the earnest request of Adele, I was taken from 
my convent for a week, to witness her marriage. I 
was thought pretty ; and the superanuated uncle of 
the groom, who was present at the wedding, admired 
me sufficiently to propose to my father to take me 
for his bride without fortune. The choice was offered 
me to return to the prison walls of my convent, or 
accept a man who had reached his second childhood. 
I hesitated, but finally consented to marry him. I was 
then suffered to remain under my father's roof, until 
the celebration of my own nuptials. While all this 
was going on, I daily met one whom I had learned to 
love with all the fervor of undisciplined feeling. He 
was the younger son of a neighboring gentleman of 
small fortune, and had been for some years a clerk in 
my father's banking house. We knew that consent 
would never be given to our union; that the bare 
suspicion of such a catastrophe, would cause me to be 
hurried back to my convent, and Julian to be thrown 
out of employment. Our arrangements were made 
with the utmost secresy ; and the evening before my 
intended marriage, I eloped with Julian de Sage. In 
France we feared to remain ; and the second day 
after our flight we embarked at Bordeaux for 
America. 

We reached Boston in safety, and Julian became a 
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teacher of his native language. Several happy years 
passed by ; I had one child : a boy, who was to my 
eyes as lovely as a cherub, and dearer to my heat 
than any thing on earth except his father. 

One day, during the fourth year of our residence in 
Boston, my husband came home much agitated. He 
brought with him and old French paper, containing 
an advertisement which brought mingled joy and sor- 
row. It informed me that both my father and sister 
were dead, and I was the next heir to a vast estate. 
I wept for their death 'tis true, but I had been too 
little with them to feel deep sorrow, and I am afraid 
that the tears which fell on the placid brow of my 
child, had more of exultation than sorrow in them, as 
fancy pictured the brilliant future which seemed 
opening to him. 

Julian wrote immediately; and as soon as our 
arrangements could be completed, we embarked for 
France. We had pleasant weather until within sight 
of the French coast. ' Then came the retribution for 
my disobedience. A storm wrecked the ship on the 
coast towards which I had looked as on the bourne 
of all my wishes — and — and — even now it wrings my 
heart to recall that awful night — all that made life 
valuable to me perished." 

Madame Pennon paused, overcome by her feelings j 
and Celeste drew nearer to her, and pressed her hand 
to her bosom. She again resumed — 

" I was sheltered in a peasant's hut, and daring a 
long illness received every kindness from the simple 
inhabitants. When I recovered, I made known my 
rights, and my identity was doubted. A distant rela- 
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live had taken possession of my father's estate as heir 
at law. I had lost every proof of my being the person 
I represented myself, and sorrow had so altered my 
personal appearance, that my most intimate friends 
failed to recognise me. My tale was derided. 

Weary and broken in spirit, I turned again to the 
convent in which my early life had been passed ; and 
sought within it a shelter from the storms that had 
wrecked my earthly happiness. I acknowledged the 
chastening hand of God, and felt how much happier 
it had been for me, had I embraced the destiny Heaven 
pointed out to me, without listening to the dictates of 
my own rebeUious heart. I could no longer bear to 
be called by the name of my lost husband, and I 
reassumed my maiden appellation."^ 

It is now several years since the bishop sent me 
hither to act as Superior to this convent ; and in these 
shades I have found peace. Happy are those who 
ever attain it before the sod rests on the fevered 
heart." 

The Superior ceased, and after a pause Celeste said — 
" You have indeed suffered deeply madam 5 but do 
you not think that a repining spirit would have ren- 
dered you even more unhappy than the trials through 
which you have passed 1 Resignation has been the 
offspring of disappointment. You enjoyed a brief span 
of happiness ; deny me not the same power to choose 
between certain wretchedness and possible misfor- 
tune." 

The Superior sighed heavily — 

" It is but too true that no human being ever profit- 
ed by the experience of another. You are too pure 
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my sweet child to mingle with a sinful world. Oh, 
could you believe that these walls would prove a 
shelter from the griefs which passion and worldly 
hopes must bring to the untried heart ! But 'tis vain 
to hope to convince you. So persuaded am I that 
your true happiness would be consulted by remaining 
that I should have exercised my authority to retain 
you with me had not a letter from your father reach- 
ed me to-day, which betrays his knowledge of your 
wishes and his acquiescence in them." 

An exclamation escaped Celeste, and the drooping 
eye so brilliantly lighted up that the Superior sighed 
deeply as she gave her the letter. She eagerly read 
the following words : 

" Madame : 

"Having, through an unexpected source, become 
acquainted with the wishes of my daughter and her 
young friend, I hasten to give my assent to the ar- 
rangement. My brightest anticipations for Celeste 
will be realized by her residence with Miss Moreau. 
I do not claim her, because my life is that of a wan- 
derer. I have no fitting home to place her in, and 
am too much of a misanthrope ever again to mingle 
in that world which I left with a crushed heart and 
imbittered spirit. 

"Accept my thanks, madam, for the manner in 
which you have fulfilled the trust reposed in you, and 
believe me your grateful friend. 

"Victor Germain." 

Celeste perused the letter, and contrary to the ex- 
pectations of the Superior, she burst in tears. 
Vol. L- 
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" My daughter," inquired the good lady in some 
alarm, " what distresses you thus." 

After some moments she was sufficiently calm to 
speak. <'And b this chilling consent all that my 
father has to say. Am I thus coldly cast on the kind- 
ness of those on whom I have no claims, save those 
of affection, hy the only relative I have ! Oh madame 
there is not even one word of affectionate kindness to 
me!" 

" Celeste," said the Superior kindly, " you wrong 
your father. There is also a small package for you." 

Celeste eagerly hroke the seal, and a bracelet, bear- 
ing on the clasp a finely executed miniature of a lady, 
fell from it. She gazed on that fair face until tears 
thick and fast fell over it. 
- The Superior examined it with admiration. 

" It is most beautiful — and strangely like you my 
daughter." 

" Ah yes — it is — must be my mother. Look on 
those soft dark eyes, in which a saddened spirit seems 
to dwell, as if foreknowledge of her early doom had 
cast its shadow over them. And the curved lips with 
a smile so exquisite, they seem as if they would un- 
close to bless me." 

She turned to the letter, and with a trembling heart 
and eyes dimmed with tears read the following lines : 

« My beloved Child, 

*' I have been near you though you knew it not. I 
cannot trust myself in your presence. The painful 
consciousness that I must again sever myself from all 
I hold dear on earth would unman me. Be happy 
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my child, and repine not that I will not pennit your 
fate to mingle its pure current with the turbid waves 
of mine. Go with that noble hearted girl who claims 
your friendship, and forget, save in your hours of 
lonely prayer, that you have a father. Sinner, lost 
and wretched as I am, the consciousness that I am 
thus remembered, will lighten the burden I am doom- 
ed to bear to my grave. 

" You will say after reading this letter that I have 
never loved you, for if I feel what I express why do 
I abandon you 1 The hand of Fate separates us for- 
ever, but the God who reigns over us all, now reads 
the agony of my heart, and knows how dear you are 
to me. Child of my adored and sainted wife, could 
I press you to my heart and say, never leave me more, 
I should be happy — far — far happier than I can ever 
hope to be. 

" You have not seen me for years, but think not 
that I could forbear to look upon the living image of 
her who was the realization of my earliest and my 
fondest dream ; of her whose memory is consecrated 
in the heart of him she blessed with her love. I have 
seen you when you knew not that a father was near, 
that his heart was keeping the unceasing watch of love 
over you. I have looked on your sweet young face, 
and saw that you were all that I can wish, and have 
felt proud that you are mine. Then came the bitter 
conviction, that if I consult your true happiness I dare 
not claim you ; that you, gentle and lovely as you 
appear, can never soothe my aching heart by the soft 
accents of tenderness, tones that sound to my ear like 
remembered music, and carry my thoughts far — far 
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back in the dreary past, when she whose pillow is now 
the cold sod, sat beside me and spoke of unchanged 
love. 

" Celeste, you are even painfully like-your mother, 
and I believe I should go mad if you were ever before 
me, wearing that same smile, which brings to my 
scathed soul a tide of recollections that sear as they 
pass. 

" You will seldom hear from me, but your fate will 
still be watched over by your imhappy parent. En^ 
closed is a miniature of your mother 5 wear it my 
daughter as a talisman against all evil ; may her angel 
spirit part the dark waters before thee, and guard and 
guide thee in the path to happiness." 

Celeste clasped the bracelet on her arm, and wore 
the treasured lines written by her father's hand, next 
her heart. There was much in them that deeply dis- 
tressed her, but she was too young and inexperienced 
to suspect any other motive for his conduct than a 
deeply settled misanthropy, and the fear of destroy- 
ing the happiness of a young and bouyant heart by 
permitting her to witness the caprices of an uncertain 
temper. 

" He assures me that he loves me," she murmured, 
" but if I were necessary to his happiness he could 
not leave me thus. I feel that I could love him with all 
the deep affections of a heart filled with a tenderness 
that has no other channel into which to pour its secret 
fuUness, but he casts me from him. Well, be it so." 

But the sigh which closed her words was too deep, 
and the tears she shed too bitter, for those of resigna- 
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tion. The wounded heart is not easily schooled into 
forgetfulness, and the Superior saw with alarm that 
her spirits failed to rehound. She was no longer the 
joyous creature whose hlithe laugh and gay song 
thrilled the pulses of the listener with a feeling akin 
to their own buoyancy. Her step was languid, her 
eyes dimmed with weeping, and tfie good lady re- 
joiced a|i the time approached which' would introduce 
her to new scenes and new pleasures. 



« 
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CHAPTER VIII. 

" These stateQllkalls now mine, may pass ftom me 
Into a stranger's hands — The title^s false — 
And I no owner am, of the green glades 
And lofty trees around us.'' 



Several miles above the Ursuline convent stood a 
stately pillared mansion, towering proudly above the 
noble trees, and luxuriant orange groves that surrounded 
it. The park-like lawn sloped down to the mighty 
Mississippi, and vistas had been judiciously opened 
between the trees, so as to afford glimpses of the stream. 
In a lolip room luxuriously furnished, sat two gentle- 
man sipping their wine. 

The elder was a little past the prime of life, of a 
dignified and commanding appearance. In the younger 
might be traced a marked resemblance to his compan- 
ion 5 the same tall, well-proportioned figure — the dark 
piercing eye, ample forehead, and waving hair : but 
there the resemblance ceased. The quiet bland ex- 
pression, which time and change had impressed on the 
features of the elder, offered a fine contrast to the 
mobile countenance, and proud smile of the youth. 
He wore the uniform of a naval officer, and the single 
epaulette denoted that he had attained the rank of 
lieutenant in his profession. 

"Well my boy," said the elder gentleman — "I 
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thank you for so readily obeying my summons — how 
long have you leave 1-eh 1" 

" For several months, I believe, if I choose to avail 
myself of it for so long a time." 

" And you will be sure to do that I think. Hang 
the navy ! What on earth possessed you to teaze my 
life out of me until I consented that you should be a 
sailor 1 If you only had your owni^rhims to consult, 
you might remain here as long as you wish, and have 
ample time to woo and win the prettiest, — no, not 
prettiest, for that word do'nt apply to her — the noblest, 
most glorious creature on whom the sun shines. Do 
you wish to know why I was so urgent with you to 
come home Harry V* 

" To turn Benedict I presume, from the tenor of 
your remarks, but the summons was so urgent, that I 
feared some evil threatened you." 

The old gentleman removed the cigar froii^^s lips 
and indulged himself in a merry laugh. 

" Evil to me — oh no boy, but it may be an evil to 
you, or a blessing, just as it happens to turn out. If 
marriages are made in Heaven, nobody can tell whether 
they will make earth a paradise or not. 

"My dear uncle," said Harry Sinclair gravely, 
" since you have spoken on this subject, I must be 
frank with you. I suspected your motives for recall- 
ing me at this particular time, as I know that during 
the ensuing winter Miss Moreau is to make her debut 
in the world — Isola Moreau will never be my bride." 
. "And why pray, if I may enquire, said the per- 
plexed uncle." 

" Because until my heart is seriously interested I 
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play the lover to no lady : and certainly not to one 
who might suppose me influenced by interested mo- 
tives. Besides her letters have not impressed me with 
the idea that she is the sort of person to win on my 
fancy, or touch my heart." 

■ "Pray, Mr. Wiseacre, will you be so good as to tell 
me what sort of person you could admire ] if beauty 
that might enslave an anchorite — an intellect of a 
noble order i and manners in which are blended the 
playfulness of a child, with the dignity of a woman 
cannot dazzle this fancy of yours." 

" She may be all this, but she seems too well aware 
of her claims to please me. I am to be won, not com- 
manded 5 besides Miss Moreau has been taught to 
consider me her lawful property, and I do not choose 
to be so considered." 

"So from very perverseness you will disappoint 
the modlhcherished hope of my life, and disregard the 
wish nearest the heart of her dying father." 

" If I thought the disappointment a very severe one 

to you, sir, I should deeply regret it 5 but as to Mr. 

Moreau, he is dead long since, and can know nothing 

'about it, so we will give his wishes no undue conside- 

i ration in the affair." 

" Ah Harry, Harry, if you only knew with what 
fatherly interest he always regarded you, you would 
not speak thus." 

" I dare say he was a very good old gentleman, but 
I only recollect him as a very grave looking person, 
who opposed every indulgence for which I petitioned. 
He seemed to have a sort of Spartan code for the 
regulation of boys." 
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" WeU, Harry, if you will not make love to the heir- 
ess from motives of affection, you must e'en do so from 
those of interest. Do not look so surprised, but listen 
to what I have to relate. You know that I am reputed 
wealthy, and until a few months since I thought my- 
self secure in the possession of my well-earned fortune ; 
you already know that I invested nearly all my gains 
in the purchase of this estate. It was the property of 
an old Spaniard, who disinherited his only son, and 
endowed a convent in his native land with the whole 
of his wealth. The son, for whom he never appeared 
to have natural affection, disappeared no one knew 
whither. In examining an old desk, which has been 
in my room ever since I purchased the place, I by 
accident discovered a secret drawer filled with papers: 
imagine my consternation when I examined them and 
found that the money with which the original pur- 
chase was made, was given as a dower to the wife of 
Don Pedro Varennes, by her father 5 consequently, by 
the laws of this state, it could not be alienated from 
her child, should that son ever appear, I must at once 
yield all I possess." 

Sinclair sat some moments gazing on his uncle in 
blank dismay. 

" And the son V he enquired, "Do you know aught 
of him r' 

" No, I have inquired, but the general impression 
seems to be that he left the country, and probably 
perished in other lands. There is a piece of family 
history revealed in these papers of which I suspect 
him to be in ignorance, even if he yet lives 5 it is the 
strangest story ; one of the romances in real life which 
Vol. L— 5 
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exceed those of fiction. But I will show them to you 
some other time, let us now talk of our own affairs." 

" It is now nearly twelve years since the death of 
Don Pedro Varennes, and eight since you purchased 
the property. A claim that has lain dormant so long 
will scarcely be now revived. The possibility, how- 
ever, that such might be the case would oppose an 
effectual barrier to my pretensions to Miss Moreau, I 
never will degrade myself to the level of a fortune 
hunter." 

" Pooh ! nonsense ! Isola is too pretty to think her 
money-bags the attraction, I am quite willing to leave 
all to time and the effects of her own fascinations, she 
returns to-morrow, and by the way, • forewarned is 
forearmed,' you know : she is accompanied by a young, 
and from all accounts, a very lovely girl, with whom 
you are by no means to fall in love." 

" Is she very lovely, and so very poor ?" inquired 
Harry laughing. " My dear uncle I scarcely know 
you, as an interested man of the world, you who have 
always seemed so indifferent to the wealth fortune has 
permitted you to wm." 

Mr Sinclair shook his head. 

" It is not want of money : there seems to be enough 
of that lavished on her : but nobody knows exactly 
who she is, I rather think she must be the daughter of 
some low fellow -^sfbo had wealth and wanted every, 
thing else. His ambition centered in this girl, and as 
she promised to be pretty, he placed her where she 
would be reared with the habits and manners of a lady, 
trusting to her beauty to entrap some fool into a mar- 
riage with her. I at first opposed Isola's whim, but 
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she has been too little accustomed to contradiction to 
bear thwarting in a matter she had set her heart on, so 
I was forced to consent against my better judgment." 

'* And this young lady really does not know who 
or what her father is 1" " No, she has never seen him 
since he placed her in the convent a mere child ; and 
at times, her naturally buoyant temper sinks under 
the melancholy consciousness of her equivocal position. 
I saw Isola a few days since, and she says she is now 
only recovering from a fit of despondency which lasted 
much longer than any previous one, and threatened 
seriously to affect her health. Isola is fondly attached 
to her, and describes her as an angel of beauty and 
sweetnefig. If her own beauty were not so transcen- 
dent, I should have opposed her wishes more vehe- 
mently, but there is no danger of your beholding a star 
when the sun is in the heavens." 

" Yet the softened lustre of the star hath a sweeter 
influence on the heart than the brighter lij^t of day," 
said Sinclair. 

" Beware Harry — ^with my consent, you never wed 
Miss Germain." 

Harry mused on the story he had heard, and his 
heart wa^ prepared to feel an interest in a young and 
lovely creature, placed in so singular and painful a po« 
sition. 
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CHAPTER IX- 

Fair laughs the monkf asd soft the zephyr blows. 

While proudly riding o'er the azure realm. 

Id gallant train the gilded vessel goes ; 

Touth at the prow, and pleasure at the helm. GsAr. 



For the last half-mile the carriage wound through a 
well shaded road, which followed the windings of the 
river. On the left hand, was the verdant embank^ 
ment, which at some seasons prevents the rushing 
waters of the stream from inundating the country. 
On the right, stretched away the level forest, with its 
stately trees, on which the spirit of the blast had 
breathed its chilling breath, producing all the varied 
and most gorgeous tints of early autumn ; but it was 
still the autumn of a southern clime. There was a 
warm blessing in the golden sunshine, and a genial 
softness in the air which stirred the quivering leaves. 
It seemed a pity that what Heaven has made so 
fair, should ever have been marred by the toiling 
and money-loving spirit of man. Dusty streets, and 
closely-built houses, have now usurped " the green 
twilight made by clustering leaves," and the romantic 
solitude is peopled by those who are too deeply 
absorbed in the common-place realities and busy 
struggles of life, to give a thought to the past. 

Three persons occupied the carriage : two young 
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^rls, and an elderly woman, who wore the dress of a 
Sister of Charity. It was the faithful Loulou, who 
had watched over the childhood of her young lady, 
and would not consent to be now separated from her. 
Celeste was paler than usual, but there was a happy 
smile on her lip, that rejoiced the heart of her nurse. 

" Dear Isola !" she exclaimed, " how refreshing is 
this breeze. How bright all nature ! The very 
heavens seem to smile on us. I fear I am very un- 
grateful to the good sisters for all their kindness, for a 
weight seems to be already lifted from my spirits." 

Isola turned her bright smile on her. 

** I am rejoiced to hear you say so, ma chere, for 1 
have been wearying my heart about your sad looks, 
for the last month. Change — change, and excitement, 
are what you need : and the last you shall have, I am 
determined. Such a life as I shall lead this dear good 
old guardian of mine. I have already been fortunate 
enough to secure a coadjutor who will second all mj 
schemes for amusement." 

" Who can it be V enquired Celeste. 

"Why, you know, ma cherCj as Mr. Sinclair is 
unmarried, he has been compelled to look out for a 
suitable person to preside over his establishment, and 
chaperon his charming ward, and her still more 
charming friend, on their introduction to the little 
world around us." 

" I understand : and you have influenced the choice 
of that person j" 

** Exactly. In my holiday visits to my future 
home, I occasionally met with a lady at the house 
of a friend, who seemed exactly suited to my 
Vol. L-^* 
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purpose. She is a middle-aged woman, of elegant 
manners, and reduced fortune, still retaining all her 
fondness for splendor, without the means of purchas- 
ing it. She professes great affection for me, and 
when my guardian spoke of writing to a forty-fifth 
cousin of mine, and inviting her to take up her 
ahode with us, I expressed my wishes in reference 
to Mrs. Ernest. With characteristic caution, he 
made some inquiries relative to her, and hearing 
the most favorable accounts, he agreed to my pro- 
posal. We shall meet her to day." 

" She is a widow of course :— Has she no children 1" 
" As to her being a widow, the ' oracle sayeth not.' 
Her husband took himself off one stormy night many 
years ago, and nobody knows what became of him. 
It will be but charitable to suppose him in the other 
world. She has one child, a son, who is living in 
some small town on the coast, engaged in business. 
Mrs. Ernest will be happy to chaperon us to all 
places of amusement, and we could not have a more 
proper companion, or one who knows more of the 
ways of the world. Ah ! there is our future home ! 
Look at the old house, which seems to rise like a tall, 
white giant from the woods that overshadow it ; and 
those creepers, with their glossy green leaves, how 
beautifully they wind about the lofty pillars. Dear 
Celeste, we will wander through these verdant shades, 
and renew the hours of our childhood: when you 
crowned me queen of the woodland, and acting as my 
prime minister, dispensed justice to the birds, the 
bees, and summer-flowers. While, like most others 
of your rank, you ruled your royal mistress." 
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Celeste listened with a placid smile to the rattle 
of her friend, for she well knew it was intended to 
divert her mind from dwelling on the meeting with 
strangers, which was about to take place. As the 
carriage drew up, Mr. Sinclair came forward with 
words of welcome 5 and Celeste felt re-assured, as she 
looked on his bland countenance, and felt the kindly 
courtesy of his manner towards herself. They were 
ushered into a lofty drawing room, whose antique 
panneling of oak was relieved by the magnificent 
taste which prevailed in its adornment. Isola was 
passionately fond of flowers, and she eloquently 
thanked her guardian for the pleasant surprise he had 
prepared for her. Since her last visit, the partition 
on one side of the lofty room had been removed, and 
glass doors substituted, which opened into a splendid 
conservatory filled with rare plants. 

Mrs. Ernest was there to receive them. She was 
a fine looking woman, with the air of one who had 
seen much of the world, and thoroughly understood 
life. There was a shade of difference in her reception 
of the two girls, which at once marked her as a woman 
of the world. To the heiress, she was all smiles 
and affectionate interest. Toward the friend, the 
daughter of nobody knew who, there was something 
of curiosity, and admiration of her uncommon beauty, 
mingled with an air of condescending patronage. 

Celeste felt the difference, and so did Isola. She 
bit her lip, and after a pause, interrupted Mrs. Ernest 
in a very fine speech she was making, and affection* 
ately clasping the hand of her friend, she said — 

'*I wish you, dear Mrs. Ernest, to regard this young 
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lady as my second self. She is the chosen sister of 
my heart, therefore I petition for her an equal share 
in yours, if indeed, when well known, she does not 
steal it all from me." 

" Ah, how beautiful are such warm, fresh feelings !" 
exclaimed that lady, in afiected ecstasy, <^ but, excuse 
me dear Isola, Miss — Miss — " 

" Germain " suggested Isola. 

<' Miss Germain can never fill your place in my 
affections ^ but she can easily find one for herself." 

" I hope so, indeed," said Celeste, with a smile of 
winning confidence, placing her hand in that of the 
worldly-wise woman. 

Mrs. Ernest was touched, as she gazed on the lovely 
face of the young girl, and leaning forward, she 
imprinted a kiss on her brow. 



\ 
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CHAPTER X. 



" Remembrance wakes with all her busy train.'' Goldbxith. 

It haunts me still, though many a year has fled, 

Like some wild melody. Rooeks. 



Hahry Sinclair was seated in his own room, when 
the carriage drove to the door. He would not look 
through the window to obtain a glance at the fair 
lady, who had so long been considered as his future 
bride. He had convinced himself that he had no 
curiosity on the subject of her vaunted beauty, for he 
had decided in his own mind that she should never be 
more to him than the ward of his uncle. 

Sinclair had been a little spoiled. His advantages 
of person, accomplished mind, and a manner which 
had in it a charming union of the frankness of the 
sailor with the elegance of the drawing-room, had 
rendered him a universal favorite among the fairer 
part of creation. He had fancied himself in love 
with half a score of bright-eyed belles, who had 
lavished their smiles on him during his brief sojourn 
in the different seaports, both in his own, and foreign 
countries. As such impressions proved as transient 
as his stay within the sphere of his charmers' attrac- 
tions, he thought himself invulnerable to the arrows 
of the boy-god, and defied his arts. He did not know 
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that he had felt la grande passion as a sentiment only, 
not as a passion which would color his whole future 
life. Sinclair had been reared without the ties of 
home. He had had no mother, no sister, to call forth 
the softer and more humanizing emotions. He loved 
his uncle, felt deeply grateful to him 5 but in this 
attachment, ardent though it was, there was none of 
the tendemessi the depth of feeling, that ties of a 
different nature would have elicited. The fount of 
deep and passionate affection lay still and waveless, 
but the master hand was only needed to touch the 
right cord. As the fabled statue of Memnon yielded 
music to the first warm gush of sunshine, the smiles 
of such a being as his fancy had pictured, could 
awaken in his heart a love that would know no 
change. 

He had adopted his profession in opposition to the 
wishes of his uncle, and was ardently devoted to it. 
Mr. Sinclair was unceasing in his efforts to induce 
him to abandon it, and as a last resource had recalled 
him for a short time, hoping that he might acknow- 
ledge the fascinations of the fair Isola, and be willing 
to resign his commission for domestic happiness. 

Harry had many noble and excellent qualities, but 
he piqued himself on his disinterestedness, and he was 
also very obstinate : so the prospect of success to his 
imcle's project was not very bright. He heard voices 
beneath his window. Both were sweet, but one he 
thought remarkably soft and musical. 

" I may as well look at them," thought he, so he 
glanced at the two light figures which flitted through 
the shadows thrown by the gathering twilight. He 
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could only see that one was tall, and moved with 
more dignity than the Sylph-like figure heside her. 

" So, that must be the heiress," he muttered, "with 
what a step she treads the earth, as if all were at her 
command. And that graceful fairy beside her is the 
friend against whose fascinations I am to guard my 
heart. No difficult matter Master Harry, bright eyes 
and soft tones have no deep spell over my heart I 
fancy, or it would have been caught long since. Miss 
Moreau shall at least find I am not one to bow to the 
caprices of a spoiled beauty." 

With this laudable determination he descended to 
supper. Isola was strucjk with his fine appearance, and 
he was not less surprised at her rare style of beauty, 
much as he had heard of it ; but he felt himself at- 
tracted infinitely more by the placid loveliness of 
her fair companion. Before the close of the evening 
he felt that Isola intended him to understand that the 
wishes of his uncle were to be a law to neither of 
them, and he liked her all the better for her indepen- 
dence. Her manner to Mr. Sinclair was playful and 
affectionate and he appeared to be delighted with her. 

" You sing my dear 1 " he enquired, knowing that 
his nephew was passionately fond of music. 

" Oh yes, just as any body else does that can turn 
a tune ; but if you really wish to hear music, to have 
your 'soul lapt in elysium' by the harmony of 
sweet sounds, ask Celeste to sing for you." 

The request was made and gracefully complied 
with. A fine toned harp stood in the room. Celeste 
touched it with great sweetness, and her voice was 
full of the gushing sensibility of the soul, which gave 
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expression to its intonations. The song was succeed- 
ed by a duety in which the full tones of Sinclair 
mingled with the softer ones of the lady, and he felt 
almost in love with the bewitching creature, who sang 
with him with as much composure, as if she had been 
practising with her old music master. 

His uncle listened with delight, and his gaze was so 
earnest, as Celeste accidentally caught his eye, as to 
call a deep blush to her cheek. 

'' Pardon me. Miss Germain," said he, '' but I was so 
struck with an accidental resemblance to an old por- 
trait which hangs in my room, that I forgot I was 
80 rudely staring at you. I found the picture when I 
came hither, and understood that it was taken for the 
wife of the last possessor of the place. The resem- 
blance is not in the face, but in a certain turn of the 
head, and expression of pensive thought which steals 
over your features when in repose." 

Celeste blushed — then turned pale, and Isola ex- 
pressed the wish she had not confidence to utter. 

'^ Oh dear sir, let us see this picture ; who knows 

but ^" suddenly checking herself she continued — 

" let us see it by all means. I have the greatest pas- 
sion for old pictures." 

" Well my dear, if you will enter the sanctum of 
an old bachelor you may behold it, the frame is so 
firmly imbedded in the wall, that it is impossible to 
remove it." 

" Oh dear, how strange ! Perhaps there may be 
some concealed spring which opens into a private 
passage, as in those delightful old novels that make 
one's hair rise with terror," remarked Mrs. Ernest. 
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Mr. Sinclair smiled. '' There can be no passage, 
madam, because the picture is placed in the centre of 
the eastern wall, and the walls themselves are not 
sufficiently thick, to admit of a private entrance being 
built within them. I thought there might be a con- 
cealed spring, and searched every spot about it, but 
could find no appearance of one." 

Preceded by the two gentlemen bearing lights, they 
soon reached the room : like the rest, it was lofty, 
with walls of panneled oak, and an air of gloom per- 
vaded it, despite of the efforts made by more modem 
taste to relieve its sombre effect, by the introduction 
of bright colors in the carpet and curtains. 

Mr. Sinclsdr drew back the folds of silk that con- 
cealed the picture, and exhibited a Spanish girl in the 
national dress of her country. She was very lovely, 
but Hariy smiled as he glanced at the delicate fairness 
and bright blue eyes of Miss Germain, and compared 
them with the olive complexion, and eyes dark as 
midnight, which beamed on him from the picture. 

'' If you had said this portrait resembles Miss Mo- 
reau, uncle, you would have been nearer the mark. I 
cannot trace a single feature that reminds me of Miss 
Germain." 

*' I said it was not in the features at first Harry. It 
is inthe figure — ^the turn of the throat— the curve of 
the shoulders — ^I can see it." 

Celeste gazed on it in silence, a crowd of imperfect 
memories struggling through her confused mind j until 
at last the features of her father stood out in strong 
relief against the darkness of years, and she felt that 
in the face before her, beamed the same eyes that had 
Vol. 
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watched over the first years of her existence. The 
lips seemed ready to part with the same sad smile 
which had greeted her childish efforts to amuse. Was 
this resemhlance accidental % or did she stand heneath 
the roof that had once sheltered her mysterious parent 1 
Could that he the picture of his mother, whom she 
recollected, he had once told her died in her youth % 

Her evident agitation was ohsenred by Isola, and 
under the plea of fatigue she hurried her away to her 
own room. 

In order to divert her thoughts from the subject she 
knew they were then dwelling on, she talked as fai^t 
as possible. 

** My guardian has caused separate apartments to be 
prepared for us ma ckerey but we have been too long 
together to be divided now, see how charmingly he 
has fitted this one up, very different from the dormi- 
tary in the convent I am sure. There luxury was 
prohibited as a sin ; here it is considered a necessity.'' 

"It is indeed very elegant," assented Celeste, "and 
as an evidence of affectionate forethought it is to be 
highly appreciated." 

" Well, Celeste, what think you of our Hany," as 
my guardian always calls him when addressing me : 
as if I really had any property in him. I suspect from 
my slight observations this evening that it is well for 
my vanity, that I resigned all pretensions to him before 
seeing him." 

"My dear Isola," replied Celeste gravely — "such 
badinage was very innocent while we were but school 
^Is, but now the case is different. We stand upon 
the threshold of the world, and each must act that part 
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\(7hich will ultimately secure happiness or misery in 
life. For you, all things wear a smiling aspect ; for 
me, I know there is but one course. I shall not 
marry — will not love — will not seek to win love, until 
I am assured that no disgrace can through me attach to 
those with whom I connect myself. This mystery 
appals me — where crime exists not, why should it be 
sustained % My father is not a cold-hearted man — I 
feel that he loves me truly, then why leave me thus, to 
be the sport of a thousand feelings of such interne 
wretchedness that at times my mind is almost mad- 
dened." 

Isola was unprepared for such a burst of feeling, 
and used all her arts to soothe her excited mind. The 
first night Celeste spent from beneath the convent-roof 
she wept herself to sleep in the arms of her friend. 

The following morning Isola enquired — 

'' How is it Celeste, that Loulou can throw no light 
on your father's early history 1" 

*> Loulou as you have often observed, is extremely 
dull — she seems to have for me the affection of a grate- 
ful dog for the hand that cherishes it — she can relate 
many personal anecdotes of my father, and says he 
was a grand gentleman, but beyond that she seems to 
know nothing. I have sometimes thought she was 
selected as my attendant on account of her extreme 
simplicity : yet it is a churlish thought, for she may 
have been chosen only because she was known to be 
faithful and affectionate." 
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CHAPTER XI. 

" Thou art my light of life ! without thee, bliss, 
E'en the bliss of angels, were but pain ; 
But with thee Earth hath not a wilderness 
So dark, but Hwould be blessed paradise.'' 



iiETTER FROM MRS. ERNEST TO HER SON. 

" Well, my dear Richard, my foot is at last on the step 
that leads to fortune. I have succeeded in rendering 
myself so agreeable to the ward of Mr. Sinclair, that by 
her influence, I am installed in his mansion as chaperon 
to the heiress, and her friend : of the latter more anon. 
Isola herself, has grown into the most faultless beauty, 
she has a spirit of her own, however, which will require 
all your tact and my mancBuvering to manage. You 
strike at high game my son, and the field before you is 
worthy of your genius. It will indeed be a royal road 
to fortune, to win the fairest bride in this broad state, 
with the revenue of a prince. 

" The character of Isola is a compound of opposite 
qualities difficult to be understood, except by one who 
has studied it with eyes sharpened by such interests 
as you and I have at stake. She possesses an energy 
and self-will that will enable her to rule this kindly 
feeling guardian of hers, almost without an effort ; but 
the most marked quality is her pride. Full of gener- 
ous and noble feelings — capable of any sacrifice for 
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those she loves, she is ruled hy the haughtiest spirit 
that ever inhabited a woman's breast. Our better 
feelings find in her heart a ready sympathy, but any 
thing bordering on littleness or meanness, elicits all 
the scorn of her lofty nature. It is not to those beneath 
her in fortune that she exhibits this trait — she has none 
of the vulgal: pride of wealth ; were she my own daugh- 
ter she could not treat me with more kindness and re- 
spect. She will be won by him she believes possessed 
of a noble nature, without regard to fortune : therefore 
I have been thus minute in sketching the most marked 
traits in her disposition. With all your talent, you 
surely have the power to assume such a character af 
will give you an ascendency over this girl 1 

'' The friend who accompanies her is a Miss Germain ; 
lovely as a dream, but of a style entirely different 
from the heiress, she has been educated in the same 
convent, and there sprang up the intimacy which has 
been cemented by the peculiar position of Miss Ger- 
main, which conferred on Isola the power to contribute 
to the happiness of her friend. She has been aban- 
doned by her father since her childhood — not exactly 
abandoned either, but he has merely supported her 
without giving any clue to his place of residence or 
occupation, if he has any. For myself, I have my sus- 
picions that I could tell who that father is, and show 
that by a strange coincidence she is placed as a visiter 
beneath the very roof, which if justice had been done, 
would now be her own. 

'' I was at first a little vexed at her intrusion, but am 

now reconciled to it, as she will prevent the nephew 

from being a serious rival to you. They have been at 

Vol. L- 
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home a week, and the lieutenant vainly struggles 
against a passion which I can see is daily gaining 
strength. Celeste appears quite unconscious — she is 
too inexperienced to interpret the signs which are pal- 
pahle to me. I only wish the veil may not he torn 
from her own heart, till too late to remain scatheless 
herself. It would make a very happy marriage, and 
though ready to do aU, to dare all, to make the heiress 
yours, I am still enough of the woman not to wish to 
thwart young affections, if I can serve no interest of 
my own by so doing. Besides, if this Miss Germain, 
(the name is an assumed one, I am certain,) if she Is 
the daughter of the person I suspect, there are bygone 
associations that give me an interest in her fate. 

" Adieu, my dear Richard. Lose no time in coming 
hither : your business in cannot be of much con- 
sequence : open an office in this place, and you will 
thus have opportunities of being a constant visiter* — ' 
Tou will then be enabled to watch over your own 
interests among the pretenders to the hand of Isola. 

Your fond mother — Susan Ernest." 

When this letter reached the person to whom it 
was addressed, he was seated in a small room which 
opened on a diminutive yard shaded by a single Pride 
of India tree. The house was a frame building occu- 
pying a conspicuous station in the straggling, and 
poorly built street of a village, situated immediately 
on the banks of the Mississippi. It contained two 
rooms of scanty proportions, one of which served as 
a sleeping apartment {o its occupant, the other was 
decorated with several common-looking cases, filled 
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with law-books : a wooden table stood in the centre of 
the room covered with dusty parchments, crumpled 
newspapers — several wise-looking folios^ and the last 
new novel — one of Scott's, for he was just then begin- 
ning to enchant the world with his inimitable fictions ; 
and even on the banks of the wild Mississippi, the fame 
of his genius was known and appreciated, even at that 
early day. 

Bichard Ernest leaned on the table, and scanned the 
lines before him, with his scheming mind filled with 
the brilliant prospects so unexpectedly opened to him. 
He was a fine-looking man of about thirty years of 
age. The fresh coloring of health glowed on his em- 
browned cheek, and the broad brow over which waved 
a profusion of dark hair, was fair and lineless. His 
eyes were deep set, bright, and full of the restless 
spirit within : they were of a dark hazel, a color, which 
i have somewhere read, indicates treachery in a man, 
if such be the fact, Mr. Ernest was no exception to 
the observation : a craftier, more subtle spirit, in 
furtherance of his own schemes, could scarcely be 
found. The lips and chin were well chiselled, 
and the face was full of intelligence. To the 
casual observer it was an eminently pleasing one ; 
and then he had the frankest smile, the most off- 
hand manner imaginable, which, without being rude, 
conveyed the impression of a spirit too indepen- 
dent to be cramped by the conventional forms of 
society. He was universally popular — especially 
among women ; for his voice was one of rare melody, 
and he was acqusdnted with all the arts of flattery, 
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which were doubly effective coming from one who 
piqued himself in his reputation for sincerity. 

His childhood had been spent in the luxurious in- 
dulgence of wealth : the common reverses incidental 
to a mercantile career, had swept away the fortune, 
but not the habits acquired with it. His father dis- 
appeared, no one knew whither, leaving his wife and 
child with a pittance, that barely sufficed to sustain 
life. A few friends of her better days assisted Mrs. 
Ernest in educating her son : he studied his profession 
under one of the roost eminent lawyers in the state, 
and if common industry or perseverance had been be- 
stowed on it, he had talent enough to have acquired a 
respectable reputation, and what he would have valued 
far more, a good fortune. Sadly deficient in both 
these qualities was Richard Ernest : the pleasure of 
the moment outweighed the future advantage, and he 
had long felt assured that a marriage of convenience 
was the only means of attaining that independence he 
80 ardently desired. 

The thoughts which furrowed that smooth brow, and 
buried the teeth in the full nether lip, until blood 
sprang from it, as he read and revolved in his mind 
the words of his mother's letter, were of a nature as 
dark and fearful as that of the man himself. While 
he was yet leaning over it, heedless that twilight had 
come on, a hand was laid lightly on his shoulder and 
a voice which now sounded harshly to his ear, though 
he had once thought it soft and low, spoke close beside 
him. 

"What can you be reading in this dim twilight 
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Richard 1 poring over it too so intently that I have 
stood here some minutes without being observed." 

He started, and looked on her, as he crushed the 
letter in his grasp. There was something in that look 
which frightened the girl, for she shrank back, and 
said in a deprecating tone — " nay, Richard, I did not 
read a word. I had no eye for the writing while you 
were before me. I sought to read its sense in your 
working features." 

His face cleared. "And you did, Annette. There 
was perplexity in it of a painful kind. But how came 
you here % Were you not observed V 

" I waited at the place of meeting, but you came 
not, and as darkness fell, I could not bear to go back 
without seeing you, so I crept from the shelter of the 
wood, and seeing no one near, I ventured hither. I 
peeped in at the window, and saw that you were 
alone." 

"Ah, my poor Annette ! you must pardon me. I 
had not forgotten — but — I could not bear to see you — 
at least until my mind had become more composed." 

This was uttered with a most natural air of grief and 
perplexity. The girl turned pale, but she merely 
pointed to the letter without speaking. 

" This letter my dear Annette forces me to break 
my promise to you. It is absolutely necessary to put 
off the avowal of — of— our union." 

She fell on a chair, as if a shot had pierced her 
heart, and her pale, convulsed features, alarmed even 
the bold schemer. He threw water over her face, and 
used every argument he thought would soothe her. 

"Annette, do not be a child — it is only a temporary 
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concealment, believe me. Do not take it so seriously^ 
can you not rely on my honor's My affairs are so 
much deranged just now : my mother so anxious that 
I shall form a marriage of interest, that I dare not tell 
her all. She would scorn you poor girl, and I could 
not submit to that. You would be the cause of dis* 
sension between a mother and her only son. Do you 
not see, do you not shrink from that Annette % Is my 
happiness— my prosperity, of no consequence to you 1" 
She answered in a feeble and broken voice — 
" Have I not ever thought of you before myself 1 
but, oh, Richard ! the reason I now urge you to acknow- 
ledge my claim on you is, that my father suspects 
that I meet you clandestinely. He threatened me — 
nay, he struck me when I wept, for I dared not vindi- 
cate myself." 

Ernest groimd his teeth, for spite of the dark treach- 
ery he was even then meditating against the helpless 
creature before him, his blood boiled that a blow should 
have been inflicted on her : for that girl, simple, untu- 
tored, gifted only with native grace, and the eloquence 
of true feeling, had awakened more of human emo- 
tion in his worldly and hard mind, than any other 
being had ever elicited. 
After a pause he said— 

*' You shall return to him no more. I leave this 
place to-morrow — ^you shall be my companion. I 
can easily take such measures as to baffle the suspi- 
cions of your father." 

"But howl" inquired Annette anxiously. 
'^ Trust to me, I will arrange it all." And with a 
specious eloquence, which was his most dangerous 
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weapon, unrestrained by a scrupulous regard for truth, 
he conyinced the poor, loving creature, who hung 
enamoured on his words, that her feelings, and her 
interests were all he desired to consult. She had a 
wretched home, and a brutal father to return to, and 
what wonder that she listened to the words of her 
lover, and consented to all he proposed % 

Annette Butin was the daughter of a Frenchman, 
who lived on a small place, some miles above the 
village in which Ernest had settled. Her father was 
very poor, and the young lawyer had first seen her 
drawing water from a cistern. He was struck with 
the graceful figure and pretty face of the young 
Creole, and stopped under the pretext of asking for 
water. The blush with which it was offered, rendered 
her yet prettier in his eyes, and an excuse was not 
long needed by his fertile brain, for calling on old 
Butin on some pretended business. The frankness 
of his manners won him golden opinions from the 
inhabitants of the cottage. Annette had been coarsely 
reared: she possessed no fixed principles, and an 
intellect which was not of sufficient strength to be a 
guide to one so young, so wilful, and so impassioned. 
Ernest was so far superior to any one she had hitherto 
associated with, that she viewed him as a '' bright 
particular star," that had left his native sphere to 
shine in one unworthy of him. 

She loved him with a singleness of affection — 
a prodigality of feeling, that won its own way to the 
cold and proud heart to which she clung as the only 
hope in life. She believed herself his wife ; a cere- 
mony had been clandestinely performed, whether 
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legal or not, the progress of these pages will show. 
The simplicity, and blind confidence of the girl had 
been easy to impose on, and the tie that binds him to 
her, is probably as fragile as his own wandering 
fancies, and stronger interests would wish it. 
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CHAPTER XII. 

'< I have often heard him say how he admired 
Men of your large profession, that coold speak 
To every cause.'' 



Whbn Ernest arrived in New Orleans, be estab- 
lished Annette in a small bouse in tbe lower part of 
tbe city, situated in a retired and tbinly-built street. 
It was surrounded by trees, and bad an air of rural 
seclusion whicb pleased Annette, as it reminded her 
of her dative bome, witbout tbe unbappy accessories 
of that bome. Here she was petted and waited on, 
with no other employment than decking her pretty 
person with tbe fine things presented to her by her 
lover: while in her own home her days had been 
spent in toil, only varied by the rough treatment 
of her father. 

A first, Ernest took the whim of educating her, and 
while his affection for her remained unchilled, be 
found it a pleasant occupation, for she was naturally 
quick, and the lore learned from tbe lips of love is 
easily impressed on tbe memory. 

Soon after his arrival, he called on tbe gentleman 
with whom he had studied his profession, and informed 
him of his intention to commence the practice of it in 
New Orleans. 
Vol. 1—7 
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"Ah !" said Mr. , "you could not have called 

at a more opportune moment for your own interests. 
Perhaps you have heard that I have heen offered the 
judgeship vacated hy the death of Judge Belton, and 
have accepted it V 

Ernest congratulated him on the accession to his 
dignity. 

" Ah ! yes, the dignity is the inducement, I 8up> 
pose," he replied, with an expressive shrug. "My 
practica is worth much more than the salary, hut 
I have made enough, and am well content to give up 
my business to younger men. My late partner, Mr, 
Langley, though a young man, younger than you are, 
is an excellent successor. He is a man, sir, of the 
finest abilities, and gifted with eloquence which will 
one day be heard in Congress Hall. I predict great 
things for him, sir, and I consider myself as no meaa 
judge. He has the upright spirit I like to see in the 
profession." 

He was interrupted by the entrance of the person 
whose elogium he had just pronounced, and Ernest 
gazed with enforced admiration on the noble face 
before him. The formation of his head would have 
thrown a phrenologist into ecstasies : so perfectly was 
it inoulded to express intellectual powers of the 
highest order ; the broad and ample brow, on which 
was stamped the majesty of mind ; the full, finely-set 
eyes, of a deep, clear grey ; a nose of the Roman 
order $ mouth and teeth of almost feminine beauty, 
and a finely-rounded chin, presented to the gaze a 
face which we imagine as a beau ideals but which we 
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rarely see. His figure was tall and well proportioned, 
with an air of ease and grace, only acquired in 
habitual intercourse with the best society. 

Such was Charles Langley, when he first stood 
before the man who was destined for long to be the 
dark shadow on his path; but fate works out its 
purposes in the dark, and well for us that it is so. 
Langley frankly grasped the hand extended toward 
him, little dreaming of the consequences which were 
to spring from that introduction. He was pleased 
with the appearance of his new acquaintance, and 
was disposed to think favorably of him, from the 
opinion of his talents, he remembered haying heard 

Judge express. He was therefore prepared 

to receive the proposed that gentleman went on to 
make. 

^I kawe just been telling Mr. Ernest," said he, 
*^ that he could not have c^ed at a better time^ He 
intends commemeing the practice of law in the city, 
and I think you could neither of you do better than 
to form a partnership. You will need a partner when 
I leave you.** 

Langley assented to the necessity of having an 
ftssistaat in so extensive a business ; and in the con- 
versation which ensued he was so well pleased with 
his new acquaintance, that preliminaries were soon 
Arranged, and in a few days a new sign glittered on 
the door of his office, bearing the names of Langley 
and Ernest, Attorneys at law. 

It would be difficult to define the feelings of Ernest 
toward his new acquaintance. He did not thoroughly 
like him, for tiiere was too much upright integrity 
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and conscious worth in Langley, to assimilate with 
his own character. He felt the chance a fortunate 
one, which linked his fortunes with those of one of 
the rising men of the day, and resolved that so long 
as his new ally could he useful to him, he should 
never have cause to suspect that the most cordial 
friendship was not cherished for him« 
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! CHAPTER XIII.] 



If the do frown, 'tis not in hate of you^ 

• • * * * • 

Take no repolse, whatever she doth say. 

SHAKSFSAftl. 



Ernest hftd been received with the kindest courtesy 
in the fanuly of Mr« Sinclair. Isola was really at- 
tached to lus mother^ and was well disposed to treat 
her son with the freedom of an old acquaintance. 
He took good care not to presume on that freedom : 
his manoers were sedulously adapted to the standard 
he thought would assimilate to her taste. Though a 
sarcastic smile sometimes played on his lip, which 
Isola did not exactly understand or admire, he never 
revolted a generous and romantic mind by the ex- 
pression of those worldly maxims, which elsewhere 
were ever on his lip. 

. His efibrts to ''catch ere she change, the Cynthia of 
the minute," promised the fullest success. Isola 
began to regard him in the light of Pami de la maison ; 
and if he fiuled in his daily visit, she missed his 
pleasant smile, and lively conversation, more than 
she would have cared to admit. Mr. Sinclair pro- 
nounced him a clever fellow, whose talents wert 
rather too much of a social order to ensure him 
success -in the great race of life. Harry did not think 
Vol. I^7* 
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particularly about him : he was too deeply engrossed 
by his own growing passion for Celeste, and too 
doubtful of its being reciprocated by its object, to 
give much thought to any thing else. Celeste fully 
appreciated the charm of Sinclair's manners ; she saw 
at once that he looked on Isola with the same admira- 
tion that he would have bestowed on a beautiful 
picture or statue ; — ^but for her alone did his features 
brighten : only when speaking to her, did his voice 
deepen to a tone of tenderness which called the quick 
blood to her cheek. Yet she conscienciously re- 
frained from giving him one glance of encouragement. 
Never for one instant did the remembrance of her 
position forsake her : until the secret on which bung 
her fate, should be revealed, she dared not listen to 
the voice of love — to the promptings of her owH 
heart — ^though the delightful consciousness was with 
her, that one who was worthy of her, seemed to think 
that heart the most precious possession to which he 
could aspire. 

Ernest well knew the influence of a friend, and he 
failed not to render himself as agreeable as possible to 
Miss Germain, and the fiery spirit of the young sailor 
was chafed by the pleased attention with which 
Celesle listened to his sprightly sallies. He was most 
unreasonably jealous, and his uncle, who was not very 
keen-sighted in such matters, feared that he bad con* 
tracted an aversion to Celeste. Since her residence 
beneath his roof she had so won on his affections, that 
he was anxious to promote her interests, in any 
manner, except the one most desirable to Harry. 
The old gisntleman had some peeuliar notionf, and 
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one of them was a strong prejudice in favor of good 
family ; not that empty boast which is often heard 
from a brainless chatterbox, who fancies, because the 
men of his race who preceded him have written their 
names on the scroll of fame, that he, as their repre- 
sentative, is entitled to be looked on as one of the 
great ones of the earth ; when, if the ashes of great- 
ness could become instinct with life, they would 
disown their descendant as unworthy to bear the 
name which fame had consecrated. 

Mr. Sinclair believed that there were inherent 
qualities of mind and temper, transmitted from gen- 
eration to generation, which stamped the character 
for good or evil : and he looked on that race which 
could boast that '' the men were all brave and the 
women all pure," as among the Brahmins of the earth, 
it mattered not what their station in life might be. 
He knew nothing of Miss Germain's family, and more 
than doubted the respectability of her father; she 
was too helpless — too lovely herself, not to elicit a 
warm sympathy in his feelings ; but as the future 
wife of his nephew — ^his heir — his only hope — he 
could not bring himself to consider her. 

Convinced in his own mind of the impossibility, it 
never occurred to him that Hany would permit his 
feelings to become interested in one he had been 
warned to consider as beyond his reach. To do 
Harry justice, to tried not to yield to his passion, and 
at times argued himself into a very reasonable state 
of mind, but unfortunately Miss Germain's smile was 
the softest in the world ; her voice the sweetest . 
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music his ear had ever drank in, and he could not 
look on her fair face without thinking his future a 
dark waste if the light of her presence were withheld 
from his home. 

One evening Mrs. Ernest and her son found them- 
selves alone in the drawing room. A smile of pecu- 
liar meaning played on the lip of the lady, as she 
spoke in a low tone — 

^^ All things promise well, my son. You have al- 
ready distanced all competitors : the world begins to 
regard you as the favored suitor: I am often con- 
gratulated, and asked when the marriage is to take 
place. Dear son, I am proud of your success." 

Ernest turned moodily away. He fully apprecia- 
ted all the advantages of a union with Isola, but she 
had not yet rivalled the poor girl who so trustingly 
loved him. He was not yet so utterly hardened as to 
think with indifference of the ruin — the despair — ^he 
was preparing for her. While he thought himself al- 
most certain of winning the prize, he was rather in- 
different to its attainment. A rival that he feared was 
only needed to rouse all the bold, bad passions of his 
nature — ^togive Isola a hold on his feelings which she 
did not then possess. 

"Why do you look so sad, Richard 1" inquired 
Mrs. Ernest, affectionately. " Your spirits are not as 
good as usual : you perhaps underrate the probabilities 
of success in the stake for which you are playing. 
Ah I you are a lover, and such a doubt is excusable ; 
but listen to me, and be re-assured. Isola appreciates 
you more highly than any one who has hitherto play- 
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ed the lover to her. You probahly do not come up 
to the ideal standard in her own mind, but what living 
man ever did compare with a young lady's fancied 
lover 1" 

" Mother," answered Ernest, abruptly, " I have a 
dim consciousness that I am playing the villain to- 
ward this unsuspicious girl, and you are helping me 
to do it ; but we'll let that pass : the less that is said 
on that subject, the better. Do you not think it 
strange, that with all my seeming devotion, all Isola's 
surpassing loveliness of person, I have not the slight- 
est preference for her 1 Our feelings and tastes are 
'wide as the poles asunder.' I have no sympathy 
with the character of her mind : it is too high-toned 
— ^too full of lofty and impracticable visions of human 
excellence, as if man is not bom to grovel on the 
earth from which he came, and to which he eventu- 
ally returns." 

'*I imagined the ambitious spirit within you, too 
towering to subscribe to so humiliating a belief, my 
son.'* 

"Ambition! yes, I have ambition, but 'tis not to 
claim kindred with the stars: 'tis a palpable — a tan- 
gible ambition. I would be great among the great 
of earth, it matters not how attained, provided the 
sweet applauses of my fellow-worms laud the means. 
Isola's fortune is necessary to me ; therefore must she 
be my bride. I am, as you say, likely to prosper in 
my wooing; but there is a man I know whose soul 
must have been fashioned from the same material as 
hers. If marriages were made in Heaven, as the poets 
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say, he surely was designed for her hy the fates $ but 
as they are, fortuaately for me, made in this lower 
world, I shall take especial care that he does not cross 
jny path." 
The entrance of Xsola ended the conversation. 
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CHAPTER XIV. 

« There was a touching pathos in the loolc 
Those deep eyes bent upon her loTely &ce| 
Which made the heart-pulse qulYer, and the cheek 
Grow pale beneath his glance." 



A FEW evenings afterward they attended a theatre. 
When the carriage drove to the door, Ernest was 
there ready to offer Isola lus arm. As he stepped for- 
ward for this purpose, he was surprised and enraged 
at the intervention of a gentleman who stood nearer 
to her, and who was ranked by the world among her 
admirers. It had of late become so much a matter 
of course for ail other pretenders to yield to him as 
the one most favored by the lady herself, that he was 
astonished at the presumption of Mr. Seymour. Isola's 
quick eye caught the lowering expression of his coun- 
tenance: it was the first time she had ever seen it 
clouded by anger, and there was so much fierce ma- 
lignity in the expression, that she involuntarily start- 
ed and turned pale. In an instant the brow was 
smoothed, and the usually bland tones of his voice 
were breathing in her ear, his pleasure at seeing her: 
his hopes that the amusements of the evening would 
not disappoint her. 

There was something too artificial, in this sudden 
self-possession, to please. For the first time she 
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turned coldly from his efforts to enteiiain, and until 
the curtain arose devoted her attention to the con- 
versation of Mr. Seymour. A party of their ac- 
quaintances were in the opposite box — a gentleman 
was with them who was unknown to Isola, and as he 
bent forward to address one of the ladies, she thought 
the head and face the finest she had ever looked on. 

"Pray, Mr. Seymour, can you tell me who is the 
gentleman in the box with Laura Duvemay 1" she 
inquired. 

" Which, the cavalier with the colorless hair and 
whiskers, or the tall figure in black l They appear 
to be equally attentive to Miss Duvemay." 

"Oh! the one in black, be sure. Every body 
knows poor, ugly Mr. Little, who is seen everywhere 
as Miss Duvernay's shadow." 

" What ! is it possible that you are imacquainted 
with one of the most distingue men of the city. One 
worthy to be known and appreciated even by Miss 
Moreau." 

Isola bowed, and slightly smiled at the compliment 

"I am happy to find that, with your usual dis- 
crimination, you have distinguished him from the 
crowd of common-place dandies and would-be fine 
gentlemen. That is the young orator, Mr. Langley." 

"Ah!" replied Isola ; and she gazed with a deeper 
interest on one who, though unknown, had won her 
admiration of his talents — ^her sympathy in the lofty 
views and noble sentiments expressed in the speeches 
which had occasionally found their way in the papen 
of the day. 

" I am the more surprised that h« is unknown to 
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you," coHtmued Seymour, " for he is the partner and 
friend of Ernest." 

Shortly afterward Seymour left the hox to speak 
to some friends from the country, who were in a 
neighboring one. Not a word of this conversation 
had escaped Ernest, and turning to Isola, he spoke in 
a low tone — 

<< Langley is a man of brilliant talents, Miss Mo- 
reau^ but there are some things that mar a character 
which would otherwise be too perfect. He is worthy 
to win the warmest heart that beats beneath a golden 
circlet, for none other will he stoop to woo. JVbio 
you will not think it strange that I have not intro- 
duced him to your acquaintance." 

"He looks as if he possessed sufficient energy to 
win his own way, without such aids as you hint at," 
said Isola, with a curl of her proud lip, that expressed 
all Ernest desired. 

" So one would think, but he whose ambition tow- 
ers to the skies, must use every means to further his 
worldly interests." 

Seymour resumed his place, and Ernest turned to 
Celeste, and, much to the annoyance of Sinclair, ad- 
dressed his lively remarks to her. The curtain at 
length arose, and, having seen the piece before, Er- 
nest amused himself with looking around the house. 
As his eyes thus wandered, he was struck with a tall 
figure opposite to him, leaning against one of the pil- 
lars which supported the gallery. A cloak of dark 
material was wrapped about his form, and a large 
Spanish hat was slouched over his features : he stood 
in the shade of the pillar, but Ernest eould see that 
Vol. 
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hia eyes were fixed bo intently on their box, that he 
appeared unconscious that the attention of others 
might be directed toward himself. He fancied that 
Celeste was the object of attraction, and touching 
her on the arm, he said — 

*' Look at the person opposite to you, Miss Ger- 
main. He seems to take a strange interest in you : I 
do not believe he has moved his eyes from your face 
during the last half hour." 

Celeste looked in the direction he indicated, and 
he was alarmed at the death-like paleness which over- 
spread her face. There was but one form on which 
she had ever looked that towered thus proudly above 
all others: but one face that would fix that mournful 
gaze upon her features. 

^'Good Heavens! you are fainting," exclaimed 
Sinclair, springing forward to prevent her from falling* 

*' No, no— I am better now — take no notice," said 
she, in a low voice. " The- house is so close — if I 
could get to the air I should be quite well." 

" We will return home at once," said Isola. " You 
are too much indisposed to remain ;" and, in defiance 
of Celeste's opposition, it was thus arranged. 

Ernest went in search of the carriage, while they 
extricated themselves from the crowd as quickly as 
possible. As Celeste left the box, she casta quickly- 
withdrawn glance at the spot occupied by the person 
who had thus agitated her. It was vacant. The 
night air removed the sense of suffocation which had 
oppressed her, and the hue of life again returned to 
her cheeks and lipd as she stepped out on the street. 

*< You are better V whispered Sinclair, on whose 
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arm slie leaned. ''By Heaven ! there is that figure 
again — there !" 

A dark cloak brushed hastily past them, and in the 
next instant was lost in the obscurity of the night. 

'' I will see who it is — here, Ernest, see Miss Ger- 
main safe in the carriage." 

Celeste clung tremblingly to his arm. " For my 
sake forbear," she murmured. ''I have seen that 
form before ; he — ^he wishes for concealment :" a 
burst of tears finished the sentence. 

An icy chill shot through the heart of Sinclair. 
He bowed and muttered something that was quite in- 
audible, and the next instant the carriage was driven 
away. For the first time he realized all the mortifi- 
cation and embarrassment that must spring from a 
union with one situated as Miss Germain was. He 
moodily mounted his horse, and laying the rein on 
his neck, suffered him to take his own way home. 

As Sinclair passed a corner feebly lighted by a 
single lamp suspended near the centre of the street be- 
tween two tall posts which stood on either side of the 
pavement, he saw the same person slowly crossing. 
He walked with his head bent down, as one buried in 
a profound reverie ; and until the horse of the young 
man was reined up beside him, and his voice accosted 
him, the stranger did not appear to be aware of his 
approach. 

" We are well met, sir," said Sinclair. 

" What is your business with me ?" inquii'ed the 
person thus addressed, in a courteous tone. 

"Your singular appearance — ^your fixed gaze — 
alarmed a lady to whom I was attending. You saw 
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the effect your presence produced, yet you followed 
her, and again presented yourself before her as she 
came out." 

'^ Your pardon, sir, if my rude gaze offended the 
lady," he replied, in a melancholy voice. " She is 
much like one I once knew — once loved — and I could 
not keep my eyes from her fkce. I know not who 
she may be, but present the respects of a stranger to 
her, and beg that she will pardon a rudeness of which 
he was scarcely conscious." 

" You are not, then — ^you have no particular inter- 
est in this young lady 1" 

" None beyond that her youth and beauty may in* 
•pire in any one," was the reply. " Good night." 

He turned so suddenly and disappeared in the 
darkness, that Sinclair was forced to ride on, disap- 
pointed in the result of an interview from which he 
had hoped — ^he scarcely knew what. 
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CHAPTER XV. 

IWe scanned the actions of his daily life, 

• ••••••• 

And nothing meets my eye but deeds of horror. 

Haimah Moee. 

The following morning, Langley was alone in his 
ofSce when Seymour entered. The conversation fell 
on the amusements of the preceding evening, Sey- 
mour said — 

" By the way, Langley, I was surprised to hear la 
belle Moreau say, that she is unacquainted with you. 
How happens it that you have not sought an introduc- 
tion to the best match and the prettiest girl in the 
city, with but one exception, and that is, the lovely 
little fairy who lives with her. By Heaven I there is 
a witchery in the eye of that girl which might make 
a man believe in the existence of the Perii of a Ma- 
hometan's paradise." 

Langley smiled — 

^< Miss Moreau is too much sought, to miss the hom- 
age of so insignificant a person as myself; especially 
as I am not skilled in the art of mjaking such speeches 
as ladies like to hear." 

'^ Humble, truly ! — ^you unskilled in making such 

speeches as ladies like to hear, when you have words 

at will to make the blood thrill with the loftiest emo- 

iians of our nature — to cause the lip to quiver, and 

Vol. L— 8* 
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the cheek to grow pale, with the wondrous sympathy 
you can command. No — ^no— Langley, it is pride — 
you are afraid that you may bow to the fascinations 
of this young beauty, "and the world may place you on 
the list of interested suitors." 

" Thank you for your compliments, but to tell you 
the whole truth, until of late, I have rather feared an 
introduction to Miss Moreau. I had heard so much 
of her which interested me, that I feared my heart 
might not be proof against her fascinations, and to 
love such a woman hopelessly, would be to me a dark 
fate. JVbt&, I fear her not, for she has one trait in h^r 
character which would be a talisman against love, I 
no longer fear her power, but I am indifferent to an 
acquaintance with her." 

"Pray my good friend, what trait is it, which has 
produced this marvellous indifference 1" 

" It is this— she imagines all who seek her,*influenced 
by mercenary motives. A girl of her intellect and 
penetration, who can confound an honorable and 
high-minded man with a mere fortune-hunter — ^who 
can debase such to so sordid a level, ceases at once to 
interest me. Not for her fortune ten times told, 
would I sell myself, while I have a hand and brain to 
guide me to independence." 

" Well, and truly said, but what on earth has put 
all this nonsense in your head ? I know Isola well — 
the world insists that I love her, but she knows better, 
and so do I, some one has given you this impression 
of Miss Moreau, who is interested in preventing an 
acquaintance which might mar his own hopes i say, is 
it not no V 
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*^ The impression is made at all events," replied 
Langley — " so we will talk no more about it," and 
he attempted to turn the conversation, Seymour did 
hot reply to his remarks and after a pause inquired — 

" How do you like your new partner 1 " 

'' Well enough. He seems to be a good business 
man — rather too worldly for my temperament, but he 
will get on with others all the better for that perhaps. 
If Miss Moreau is such as you describe her, how do 
you account for the favor Ernest enjoys 1 If his sel- 
fishness is revolting to me, should it not be much more 
so to a young and enthusiastic girlV 

" Yes — if he expresses it, but he does not. He is 
playing a part there — a deep game for the heiress, 
for whom he has no love. I have accidentally learned 
some of his secrets, and unless you enter the field as 
his rival, I shall be ha]f tempted to turn informer and 
put Isola on her guard." 

" Attempt rivalry to be baffled ! thank'you, no — if 
I ever love such a being as I could once have fancied 
Isola Moreau to be, it will be with all the strength of 
my feeling, and I could not brook a rival." 

" Well, you are incorrigible, but I am not without 
hope that Isola will yet avenge this indifference on 
you." 

**I will take good care to place it out of her power, 
by keeping carefully aloof from the sphere of her 
attractions. I will not, like the silly moth, flutter 
around the blaze that might destroy me" — ^replied 
Langley. 

Such was his fixed determination when Seymour 
left him, and such it might have remained^ but for one 
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of those occurrences from which flow consequences 
little anticipated at the time, yet often changing the 
whole current of a life. In every thing we do we 
may possibly be laying a train of consequences, the 
operations of which, may terminate only with exis- 
tence," said one who had studied the mystery of life, 
and its many involuntary associations. 

Langley had seated himself at his table, and was 
deeply absorbed in the details of an interesting case, 
which was to be tried during the next term of court. 
He was aroused from his abstraction by a tumult in 
the street, which drew nearer every moment. He 
opened the door to learn the cause, and saw a car- 
riage dashing at full speed toward him — the driver 
had been thrown from his seat, and the reins were 
trailing on the ground. A single glance sufficed to 
show him that a lady was in it — springing forward, 
he seized the bit of the horse nearest to him, and suc- 
ceeded in giving a momentary check to their headlong 
career : that moment brought assistance from those 
who had feared to brave the most imminent danger — 
another hand held back the panting horse on the op- 
posite side — the door was opened, and Isola pale as 
death, and trembling with agitation, was assisted from 
the vehicle. Resigning his hold to some other person, 
Langley stepped forward and offered her his arm, to 
conduct her to the residence of a friend which hap- 
pened to be near. 

" I owe my life to your courage," said Isola when 
her agitation permitted her to articulate. 

" Do not speak of it, Jkliss Moreau. It is a service 
I would have performed for any one : a slave might 
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have done as much for you — a strong arm and a quick 
eye, were all that was needed, and fortunately they 
were on the spot." 

With ready tact, Isola saw that thanks were pain- 
ful to him, and she was silent. He remained some 
moments in conversation in Mrs. Durel's parlor, and 
how it was I cannot pretend to say, but his former im» 
pressions of Isola vanished with magic haste, under 
the influence of the soft dark eyes which so eloquently 
spoke her gratitude for the service he had rendered 
her ; and when she expressed her hopes that they 
would no longer be as strangers to each other, he was 
too happy to assure her that he would seize the ear- 
liest opportunity of calling. As he bowed and left 
the apartment, it seemed to Isola as if a sudden gloom 
had fallen upon it. I do not believe there is such a 
thing as love at first sight : there may be a strong pre- 
possession — a desire to cultivate an acquaintance with 
a person who has interested us, which may terminate 
in a lasting attachment ; but if love, pure and genuine 
love, can spring up so suddenly, it is unlike all other 
exquisite plants, which require time and culture to 
bring them to perfection. Thus it is with the true 
love — therefore Isola was not in love with her pre- 
server, but from so deep an interest as was now awa- 
kened in her breast, it was not impossible that an 
attachment lasting as life itself, may spring. She 
mentally contrasted his noble face, with the merely 
handsome one of Ernest, and if the latter had known 
how little he gained by the comparison, he would not 
have been very well pleased with the lady who sub- 
jected him to the ordeal. She remembered his insin^ 
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uations respecting Langley, and her heart indignantly 
repelled them. There was too much loftiness of soul 
stamped on those features — too much independence 
of manner, to belong to such as Ernest had represented 
him. Her thoughts were interrupted by Mrs. DureL 

" Were you not acquainted with Mr. Langley, be- 
fore this morning, my dear 1" she inquired. 

'' No, madam — ^I hare never even seen him until at 
the theatre last evening, though his reputation has 
long been familiar to me." 

«< You surprise me. I have known him from boy- 
hood, and his friendship is well worth cultivating, I 
assure you. A brighter intellect or a nobler heart, I 
have never met with. Perhaps you do not know that 
we are from the same place, in Virginia, and my hus- 
band's persuasioQs first induced him to settle here. 
His success has been greater than even we anticipated, 
and the first fruits of it, gave me a higher impression of 
his sterling qualities than I had hitherto entertained." 

"What were they 1" inquired Isola, in a low voice, 
for she feared to betray the interest she took in the 
conversation. 

- " So soon as he found himself so situated as to make 
a support, he relinquished his right to his portion of 
the patrimonial inheritance, to an only sister, who is a 
widow with several children. Since his fortunes have 
prospered, he allows her in addition to that, such a 
stipend as will enable her to educate her children 
liberaUy, and live in comfort herself." 

" I knew it ! — I felt that that brow could not mask 
a mercenary heart !" exclaimed Isola, her face bright- 
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ening with the pleasure this unlocked for vindication 
had produced. 

" Who could possibly have so misrepresented him 1" 
was the surprised inquiry of Mrs. Duval. 

'' One who should have known him better ; but that 
is now of no consequence. The impression is cor- 
rected, and in such a manner as forever to set at 
rest any such imputation on a character too bright 
to bear the least stain without its being visible." 

"I am glad you appreciate my young friend so 
highly," said the lady, with an intelligent smile. 

Isola blushed at her own earnestness, and turned 
the conversation on different subjects ; but her mind 
was still dwelling on the wilful misrepresentations of 
Ernest, and her penetration was not long at fault in 
diicovering the motive. Her feelings toward Ernest 
had never taken a single hue of the Proteus forms of 
love. She liked him — was much amused by his 
uncommon colloquial powers, and at times was 
deeply interested; but even at those moments had 
he breathed a word of love, she would have shrank 
from the proffer of his affections, as if gifted with an 
instinctive knowledge of their hoUowness. She now 
possessed a new clue to the character of Mr. Ernest, 
and the quiet contempt for the* pitiful ruse practised 
against one to whom he was under many obligations, 
forever destroyed all chances of the success which 
he deemed within his grasp. 
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CHAPTER XVI. 



'Tis not the many oaths, that make the truth 'y 
But the phiin single tow, that li Yowed true. 

Shakspeaxx. 



When Ernest heard of the transactions of the 
morning, he cursed the unlucky stars which had 
decreed to Langley the task of rescuing Isola from 
such imminent danger. 

" I see it all," he muttered, gnawing his lips with 
vexation. ^^It is as clear to my vision, as though 
a magic mirror were before my eyes, in which I could 
trace the events of the years to come. Isola will be 
won by him ; her fortune elude my grasp, and thily, 
I only begin to see how lovely she is herself. It 
would be pleasant too to triumph over him — to feel 
my subtlety more than a match for the intellect which 
others laud so loudly — for which such triumphs are 
predicted. Faugh! — I hate this man for his very 
virtues ! He shall never gain this triumph over me. 
Isola may love him, but she shall wed me — mine shall 
be the triumph of showing to the world the fairest 
wife, and winning the noblest fortune. She stopped 
some hours too at old Durel's— they have known him 
from childhood, and would like well to see a suit in 
that quarter prosper. They^^have doubtless told her 
^ of some of his disinterested traits of character, thus 
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giving the lie to my dextrous excuse last night. Ha I 
I have it now — ^I can account for the change in her 
manner — the ahnost scornful coldness with which she 
listened to my congratulations on her escape. Well, 
Mr. Langley, the triumph is yours to-day, hut mine 
comes at a future hour, and faith, when it does come, 
it shall he to some purpose." 

While thus moodily revolving his plans, he sat in 
the parlor of Annette's residence. His hrow had 
been darik and stem when he entered, and she feared 
to speak while so deep a gloom lowered on his fea- 
tures. She had drawn a low seat to his feet and sat 
before him watching for the moment when she might 
hope to draw him from his dark humor, for she had 
learned that his eye could flash on her, and his voice 
grow harsh with passion even when her tears plead 
for milder treatment. Her dress was very simple, but 
extremely neat, and the young brow looked fairer 
from its contrast with the bands of jetty hair which 
were smoothly parted over it. 

Ernest glanced around at the small and ordinary 
looking room ; the furniture was in very good taste, 
but it appeared mean to him in comparison with the 
splendors of Magnolia Hall, as Mr. Sinclair's place 
was called. In the survey, his eye rested on the form 
of Annette, and her untutored air — the rusticity still 
clinging around her, lovely though she was, never 
struck him so forcibly before. He contrasted her 
with the prosperous child of fortune — the brilliant 
and beautiful Isola, as he daily saw her, surrounded 
by all the accessories of wealth and fashion, and as 
Vol. L— 9 
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Annetfe timidly ventured to lay her hand on hisarm, 
he rudely shook it off, and rising paced the room wiih 
rapid steps. 

Tears stole silently down the pale cheeks of the 
girl, but she said nothing. She drew near a window, 
and leaning her head on her hand, wept in bitterness 
of heart, over a change her trusting affection had 
never taught her to anticipate. Ernest was at last 
touched by her silent anguish, and seating himself 
beside her, spoke in a lone which had still a little 
harshness in it — 

^' You are a little fool, Annette, to come near me 
when I am in one of my dark humors. The one who 
is dearest to me on earth would then be cast off." 

'^ And I am no longer that one, Richard. I know 
it, and feel it, how acutely you cannot know, for I 
believe that men — ^the best — the kindest-— never un- 
derstand a woman's feelings." 

^< Pooh ! do'nt talk such nonsense. If I do not love 
you, pray who should I love 1 and^ as to feelings, I 
have had more to harass and vex mine to-day than 
you ever had in all your life put together." 

Annette sighed and thought that impossible — ^but 
she said nothing. After a pause of some length, du« 
ring which his countenance betrayed much internal 
emotion, ipingled with doubts as to the propriety of 
what he was about to say, he spoke — 

" Annette — you tell me ever of your love. Sup-» 
pose I put it to the test % If fortune were to be won 
to me by your assistance would you aid me with heart 
and hand 1 " 
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"Assuredly — ^yes— oh! would that I could thus 
serve you." 

** Well, my pretty one, it may ere loDg be in your 
power. In the meantime do not forget your promise, 
for the hour will surely come when you shall redeem 
it." And his old smile played on his lips. Happy 
to see a return of something of his fprmer manner, 
Annette was too overjoyed in repeating her promise 
to serve him in any way he might deem requisite. 

Never had Ernest made greater efforts to please 
than he did during the remainder of that evening ; 
and Annette thought her adoring love had never be- 
fore been so truly — so tenderly appreciated. As it 
drew to a close he suddenly asked — 

" You are a Catholic, ma mignonne 1 " 

She assented. 

" Is it hot part of their creed to hold an oath invi- 
olable \ " 

*' Certainly." 

" Then swear to fulfil the promise you made in the 
early part of the evening, in the way most agreeable 
to me. Swear it on this pretty little cross, which, if 
I remember rightly, was my first gage d^amour^^ — 
taking in his hand a jewelled cross she wore. 

Annette hesitated — " Why an oath 1 Will not my 
affection accomplish more for you than the terror of 
an oath \ " 

" Pooh ! there is no terror in such an oath as mine. 
Here — press this pretty relic to your lips, and repeat 
the form of words I shall dictate." 

There was impatience in his manner, and fearing to 

4251015 
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offend, she obeyed — thus binding herself by a bond, 
which, to her superstitious soul, was strong as death, 
to aid in accomplishing her own wretchedness. 

There was triumph in the eyes of Ernest, though 
his lips blanched to the hue of death, for at that mo- 
ment he felt himself worthy to claim kindred with 
fiends. 
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CHAPTER XVII. 

The love we have lost is never renewed. On that dread vacuum 
of the breast, the temple and the garden rise no more. That feel- 
kagf be it hatred, be it scorn, be it indilierence, which replaces love, 
endures to the last. • • * • 

The deluge of passion has rolled back—the earth is green agaiu. 
But we are in a new world, and the new world is the sepulchre of 
the old. — Bulweb. 



Langley redeemed liis promise by calling, and 
spite of his determination to the contrary, the attrac- 
tions of Magnolia Hall constantly drew him thither. 
He had seen and admired both the young friends at 
a distance i had gazed with earnest sympathy on the 
fair brow of Miss Germain, as he heard the comments 
of the heartless and the curious on the supposed ob- 
scurity of her birth. He had looked on Isola as the 
embodiment of a bright and glorious dream, but he 
had passed scatheless by ; mere beauty, however fault- 
less, had no spell for his heart j and events of by-gone 
years had taught him to distrust the sex. In the depths 
of his proud soul, he had said, " I have trusted once 
and been deceived — never again shall woman claim 
an empire over my heart." 

While but a youth, he had loved a fair but false one, 
who valued his devotion but as fresh incense at the 
altar of her vanity, forgetful that it was fraught with 
the homage of strong and untried affections. <' The 
pang, the agony, the doubt," had all been felt in thieir 
Vol. I— 9* 
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keenest intensity — the conviction of the worthless* 
ness of the object did not lessen the suffering at the 
moment, but from that suffering sprang an indifference 
to the aUurements of beauty, or the fascinations of 
wit, which he believed would ever prove a shield to 
his heart. 

The feelings had slumbered while the vigorous in- 
tellect developed, but there was an occasional touch 
of tenderness, when least expected, from the self- 
possessed man, which betrayed the existence of a 
fount of passionate feeling, whose waveless calm de- 
ceived him into the belief that by him the illusions 
of love could never more be felt. He had marked 
out for himself a path which would lead him to the 
dizzy heights of fame, and in this pursuit he believed 
himself willing to trample on all the softer allurements 
of life. Wrapped in his own schemes for the future, 
and believing himself secure in his mantle of stoic 
pride, the young and lovely passed in review before 
him, without eliciting one feeling, save, perchance, a 
sigh for the hollowness and deceit he believed conceal- 
ed beneath the soft smile and seemingly artless man- 
ner. An interest had been awakened in favor of 
Isola by a few traits of character which had become 
known to him through Mrs. Durel, who had loved 
her as a child. They interested him as indicating 
high-toned feelings and a warm heart — hence his 
avowal to Seymour that he feared to know her, for 
he whose affections had once been shipwrecked, cared 
not to trust them again to the tide of a woman's ca- 
price. Ernest had in a measure destroyed this inter- 
est, by the assertion that Iscda openly ridiculed th« 
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pretensions of her lovers, excusing her heartless levity 
by saying that she believed her wealth the only at- 
traction to the majority of those who talked of flames, 
until even the sight of a fire was odious to her. 

The accidental service he had performed for her, 
and the short interview in Mrs, Durel's parlor, com- 
pletely neutralized these misrepresentations — " There 
is a destiny that shapes our ends, rough hew them as 
we will." One visit led to another : a pleasant circle 
was usually found at Mr. Sinclair's residence, and 
{he silence and gloom of his office were too distaste- 
fully contrasted with the lights, music, and agreeable 
converse of those evening re-unions, to deny himself 
the pleasure of forming one of the charmed circle. 

Langley there saw Isola to peculiar advantage : her 
manner had all the easy grace of one much more con- 
versant with the ways of the world, for the caressed 
child of fortune had never met with a repulse to chill 
her into reserve. He intuitively read her character 
—saw that her greatest faults were the offspring of an 
impulsive and generous nature, unused to contradic- 
tion or control ; and while he believed himself merely 
analyzing a brilliant and beautiful specimen of na- 
ture's handiwork, he did not dream that a woman was 
again throwing her spells around him : that an affec- 
tion was springing up in his heart, so deep and ab- 
sorbing, that all other emotions he had known were 
feeble in comparison with it. 

Isola scarcely understood her own feelings toward 
her new admirer — for that he did admire, that this 
sentiment was deepening into love, she knew perhaps 
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sooner than Langley himself. Accustomed to watch 
the development of feeling in the daily intercourse of 
life, unmingled with the cares and interest which 
distract man's mind, women early acquire a keen 
perception of its different shades. 

Isola was conscious of the gradual change in Lang- 
ley's manner, from the cold and critical acquaintance 
to the interest of the friend, and then the slight indi- 
cations of the jealousy of the lover. She admired him 
more than any one she had ever known — was struck, 
and at times dazzled, hy his hriUiant conversational 
powers. He was one around whom the prouder and 
vainer aspirations of her soul could wreathe themselves, 
for she felt that he was destined to he great ^ and 
there was heneath his more dazzling qualities a cur- 
rent of warm, genuine feeling, which found an earnest 
sympathy in her own heart : yet she did not admit 
that she loved him — oh ! no, she could not be won 
unsought! As their acquaintance progressed, there 
seemed to be a struggle in the mind of Langley. At 
times he appeared to avoid her, and then resume his 
former manner without any apparent cause. 

Isola's pride was alarmed. Did he suppose that 
she loved him, and wished by his coldness to check 
her passion in the budl It was too presumptuous! 
She would shew him that she was perfectly " fancy 
free," by her own indifference j and so well did she 
act her part, that he remembered the levity with 
which he had been taught to think she commented on 
the pretensions of others. Langley absented himself 
from Magnolia Hall: he began to think himself lesd 
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of a stoic than he had once imagined. A whole week 
passed, and he came not. Isola ventured to inquire 
of his friend Seymour what had become of him. 

^< Oh !" said he, laughing, ^* Langley is sometimes 
whimsical, as are all the rest of us. He fancies that 
he has neglected his studies of late, for which I be- 
lieve your bright eyes must bear the blame. Miss 
Moreau." 

Isola was scarcely conscious that she blushed, but 
the slight access of color, nor the expression which 
passed as a flash of light over her face, did not escape 
the penetrating eye that rested on her. Seymour 
proceeded — 

" I left him busily poring over a ponderous tome, 
the very sight of whose pages would make your eyes 
ache, and to all my temptations he turned a deaf ear. 
To tell you the truth, I believe he finds it his best 
policy to fly from a fascination he cannot resist." 

" Pooh ! you know you were bom a flatterer, and 
education has only given a greater development to 
the propensity." 

" Thank you, lady fadr, but even professed flatterers 
•ometimes tell the truth ;" and Seymour turned away, 
satisfied that the brightening eye and half smile with 
which his words had been listened to, were no unfa- 
vorable indications of her sentiments toward his 
friend. 

As he rode in town, on his return, he passed Lang- 
ley's office, and saw through the half-closed shutters 
that a light was still burning. Dismounting from his 
horse, he entered without ceremony. 

** Still poring over your musty old folios ! Ambition 
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should .be rewarded, heaven knows, for one must 
yield to it all the brightest flowers of youth and en- 
joyment. What have you extracted from those wise 
pages that can compensate you for the loss of the 
charming society from which I have just returned 1" 

" I am afraid I have extracted little this evening," 
said Langley, smiling sadly — " You had scarcely left 
me, when I accidentally laid my hand on this volume 
of Byron, and opened at the fourth canto of Childe 
Harold — the magic of the verse, and old associations, 
chained me to the book. I know not how it came 
where I found it — years — yes — years have passed 
since I last looked on it." 

Seymour took the book up — 

" It is marked, I perceive, and there are notes in a 
delicate hand — a woman's, ehl" 

" Yes," said Langley with slight effort — " a woman's 
hand. It comes at an opportune moment. Just as I waa 
about to play the fool with my own happiness again, 
that book comes to me as a warning — it brings added 
sternness to my determination to suffice unto myself. 

" Read them," he continued. " She is dead now, so 
there is no violation of confidence. She played with 
my affections — cast them back on the boy's heart, to 
crush and imbitter his earliest and best feelings — and 
wedded another — oh, 'twas agony then — but now — 
its memory is contempt." 

Seymour glanced over some of the lines — 

" She played her part well," he at length remarked— 

" And I must pay her the compliment to say, she 
understood and appreciated poetry." 

** Poetry — ^yes — the beauty of the expression — the . 
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grace of the thought pleased her fancy, hut no more 
touched her heart, than the glowing sunset clouds, 
mirrored in the mighty Mississippi, give warmth to its 
restless waters, I was romantic then — ^full of the pas- 
sionate energy of undisciplined feeling — she was 
lovely, and pretended to return my affection — and I — 
oh, God ! how wildly I loved her ! Even now, with 
the gathered sternness of years in my heart, it shakes 
my very soul to recall the agony that girl inflicted on 
me. Yet with such experience, you would have me 
again trust my chances of happiness to a woman." 

" My dear Langley, if falsehood were inherent in 
all women, I would never say another word on the 
suhject : but why a single heartless one should place 
the ban on the whole sex, 1 cannot understand, any 
more than want of principle in one man, should be a 
reproach to all others. I believe you are trifling with 
your own happiness. You betray your own weakness 
in flying from Isola. I believe you might win her." 

A deep glow rushed to the brow of Langley, and he 
turned his face from the light — after a pause he said— 

" You but flatter me with a hope that has uncon* 
sciously become too dear to me. Seymour, we have 
long been as brothers, and to you I can bare my heart, 
I love Isola with a passion that absorbs my whole be- 
ing, yet it is without the sanction of my judgment — 
she is too brilliant — too wayward to be a happy wife, 
without—-" and his voice grew low and husky — " with- 
out she loved me with the same intensity of feeling I 
have lavished on her. Of that I have no hope — I can 
never expect to inspire such afiection as she may 
command." 
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" Believe me your refinements Bie too subtle. Toit 
are the very man, as I have before told you, to make a 
deep impression on hex heart ; and her love is well 
worth winning. Talk of your love in comparison 
with that of a high-souled woman ! Why man, such a 
woman is never appreciated by us as she deserves— 
how often have they proved themselves capable of 
dying for those they loved 1 Where will you find a 
record of such devotion among men 1 and yet you say, 
if Isola loves as you love. I do not say that she now 
does, but I believe it depends on yourself to control 
your own fate — she may be won to love you, or she 
may think you too capricious to be worthy of afiec 
tion." 

Langley turned his beaming face toward his friend— 
'^ Isola shall no longer think me capricious." 
" Harry's himself again," said Seymour — " Now I 
know you, Langley. I would advise you to be care- 
ful, however, that Ernest does not mingle poison with 
your drink," he added, laughing. 

" Oh, it will all be fair and honorable rivalry — so 
there will be no excuse for daggers or poison — ^we 
have both the same chance, and the discarded must 
bow to the decision of the lady, with the best grace he 
can assume." 
Seymour looked at his watch and said — 
" It is not yet eleven — ^let us go to Dervin's res- 
taurat and get a cup of hot coffee — ^my eloquence has 
made me both hungry and thirsty." 

The restaurat was on the opposite side of the street 
and as they sallied forth, Langley left the door slight- 
ly ajar. A few moments afterward, Ernest passed on 
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his way to his lodgings ; remembering a book he wish- 
ed to carry with him, he entered for the purpose of 
getting it. He was surprised to find the room vacant, 
with a light still burning, but concluding that Langley 
would soon return, he sought the book he wished. 
As he lifted the lamp from the table, his eye fell on 
the volume of Byron j he took it up and a folded pa- 
per fell at his feet ; on opening it he found a lock of 
dark lustrous hair. The paper appeared to have been 
sealed to the book and probably forgotten ; the dried 
wax had crumbled gradually away, and the quick 
movement of his hand caused it to lose its last hold 
on the leaf to which it adhered. 

Langley had placed it there years ago— before he 
had recovered sufficient firmness to destroy a memen- 
to he no longer wished to look on. Ernest's face 
brightened as he glanced down the marked pages ; 
hastily thrusting the treasure he had thus acquired in 
his breast, he departed, and carefully closed the door 
after him. 

Langley thought no more of the book until the 
following morning. He then sought for it with the 
intention of committing it to the flames, and was sur- 
prised at its disappearance. 
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CHAPTER XVIII. 

Fair was the pageant. — Scott. 



It was the last day of the Carnival, which is cele- 
hrated among the populace of New Orleans as a spe- 
cies of Saturnalia, and the spirit of frolic and mis- 
chief appears to possess the multitudes which throng 
the streets toward the decline of day. A masked pro- 
cession, wearing every species of grotesque and fan- 
ciful costume that can he imagined, parades through 
the principal thoroughfares of the city, a mimic re- 
presentation of the humors of the Carnival in the old- 
er cities of Europe. 

Every door and window on those streets through 
which the procession was to pass was crowded with 
people, and the side pavements as far as the eye could 
reach was a dense mass of human heads. A small 
party had a$»emhled on the halcony in front of a 
handsome mansion, and were looking with eager in- 
terest for the approach of the multitude whose advance 
was proclaimed hy the distant notes of martial music, 
mingled with the wild cries, and laughter, from the 
gay throng, and the dull sound made by the tramping 
of thousands of approaching feet. 

The mistress of the mansion was a lady whose first 
youth had long since passed, but in its flight had left 
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the remains of great beauty, embellished by manners 
to which habitual intercourse with refined society had 
given a most finished grace. A young girl stood near 
her, shading her face from the glare of the sun with 
a richly painted screen.' Her features were delicate 
and pretty, without much expression. Beside her 
stood a very tall and very white gentleman — his com- 
plexion was colorless — ^his hair a pale drab, which 
looked as if it had been exposed to the heat of a fiery 
sun during his whole life. His eyes were of no par- 
ticular color, for they were so pale it was difficult to 
define the exact shade. Those very remarkable eyes 
were fixed with an expression of stolid admiration on 
the petite features of the young lady ; she was too 
much engrossed, however, with the amusing remarks 
of a very handsome man who stood on her other side, 
to observe the tall cavalier's devotion. 

" I thought you expected your two beauties this 
afternoon, Mrs. Durel," said the young lady. 

" I expect them every moment — ^there is yet time 
for them to arrive before the procession appears. 
The crowd is so great it will be some time yet be- 
fore we see them." 

" Well — I hope they will not disappoint us, for 
gome of our party would be deeply grieved by their 
non- arrival. Is it not so, Mr. Langley 1 " 

" You, I presume, would feel their absence most 
keenly, as I understand Miss Moreau and her friend 
were your intimates in childhood." 

^' But we are not intimate now I assure you. I 
would not choose to have a rival either in friendship 
or love. I like Isola, and feel sympathy for Celeste, 
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but with either I must be second best. By the way, 
what was the cause of Miss Germain fainting at the 
theatre some weeks since 1 " 

'< The heat was assigned as the cause." 

" Yes — I know that was the excuse. It was quite 
convenient to say so, but / heard that she was flirting 
with Mr. Ernest, and Harry Sinclair was so jealous 
he could not conceal it. He frightened the poor girl 
so heartily that she fainted. Not very kind in her, 
either, to flirt with Isola's acknowledged lover." 

" Especially when her own was beside ^ yet I as- 
sure you I have detected no symptoms of jealousy in 
Miss Moreau." 

^' You ! I did not know that you visited at Magno- 
lia Hall," said the lady, with a slight change of 
color. 

" Until lately I did not — but here are the ladies." 

He sprang down stairs in time to give his arm to 
Isola, as she stepped from the carriage, and Celeste 
followed, escorted by Seymour. Miss Duvemay came 
forward to meet them with caressing words, from the 
same lips on which her tale of scandal had scarcely 
died! 

** My dear Isola, you are really brilliant this eve- 
ning — ^I must hide my diminished head, and Celeste 
too is in all her loveliness. -Apropos, do you attend 
the ball to-night at Madame Girauds 1 " 

" The masquerade 1 Oh I would not miss it for 

any thing. I have never been to one. My guardian 

* disapproves of our attending the public balls, and this 

is the first private party with masks that has been 

given this season." 
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" I am delighted to hear that you will be there. In 
what character are you going 1 " 

^' That is a secret," said Isola laughing, '< you must 
find me out." 

" That would not be a very difficult matter," said 
Xiangley. ^' I think. Miss Moreau, I could detect you 
under any disguise." 

. " By what means 1 " enquired Isola smiling ; and 
Miss Duvemay at the same instant remarked with a 
slight sneer — 

"I had not given you credit for so much penetra- 
tion." 

Langley bowed to both ladies, and replied to Isola — 

" You must imagine my test," — adding in a tone 
so low -as to be inaudible to all but the ear to which 
it was addressed — " The angel troubled the waters of 
Bethsaida, and his presence was known by their agi- 
tation — and the presence of my divinity is felt in the 
quickening pulsations of the heart in which she is 
enshrined." 

Isola blushed deeply — she knew not why. The 
language of gallantry was too familiar to be prized, 
.for the earth had been ransacked to find new images 
with which to flatter the beautiful millionaire : but a 
compliment from Langley was something new, and 
perhaps the novelty of it caused the glow on her 
cheek. 

" Oh, Isola ! what a lovely color you have," mali- 
ciously exclaimed Miss Duvemay, vexed that the 
words of Langley should have power to make her 
blush. 

Isola merely remarked that the weather was unu- 
VoL. T. 10* 
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filially warm for the season, and, throwing aside her 
shawl, led the way into the balcony. They had stood 
there but a few moments when the van of the proces- 
sion appeared in sight, and in a few moments the 
whole motley crowd had poured into the wide street, 
forming a panorama of human figures clothed in all 
the hues of the rainbow. Waving scarfs and floating 
plumes — prancing steeds, decorated with gay ribbons, 
and open carriages of every description, filled with 
masquers, mingled together in picturesque confusion ; 
while the air was filled with the wild strains of music 
from bands stationed at such intervals in the proces- 
fion, that as one passed on until the notes died away 
in the distance, another was heard approaching. 

Many a lance was lowered, and many a salaam 
made, before the balcony containing our fair party. 
At length a cavalier, more gallant than the rest, rein- 
ed in his steed, and elevating a wreath of rare flowers 
in his hand, dexterously placed it at the feet of Ce- 
leste. Pressing his hand on his heart, and bowing 
low, he again mingled with the throng. 

Langley lifted the blooming offering, and read 
from a slip of paper attached to it — " To the most 
beautiful." 

" It must then have been designed for you, I am 
sure," said Celeste, presenting it to Isola. 

" My vanity is gratified that you should think so, 
Celeste ; but I shall not claim this pretty declaration 
of love, I assure you. Becall your learned lore in 
the language of flowers, for it is as perfect a declara- 
tion as one could wish." 

Before Celeste could reply, a second figure, em- 
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boldened, perhaps, by the feat of the cavalier, ad- 
vanced and reined in his magnificent coal-black 
charger on the same spot. He was a tall knight, 
wearing a closely-fitting suit of black, made in imita- 
tion of armor ; a mantle hung from his shoulder, on 
which an embroidered cross glittered. His visor was 
closed, and in his hand he carried a spear, on the point 
of which a bright jewel flashed in the evening sun. 

" Ah ! Sir Brian de Bois Gilbert, we recognise 
your identity," said Langley, struck with the strong 
resemblance the figure bore to that of the Knight 
Templar. He bowed, and again Celeste appeared to 
be the object for whom the gallantry was intended. 
Elevating his stately figure, he presented to her the 
point of his lance. Seymour loosened the ribbon 
which bound a small ring, from which was suspended 
the jewel that had glittered so brightly. With a 
wistful glance at Celeste, the knight made a reverence, 
even to his horse's mane, and passed on. 

" This is a diamond of great value," said Celeste : 
" I cannot keep it. Sir Knight — " 

But he was gone. The tall crest could be distin- 
guished at some distance amid the thickest of the 
throng, too far to be recalled, even had there been a 
possibility of doing so amid so dense a crowd. 

The jewel thus presented was a small dove cut out 
of a single diamond, and set in chased silver. 

" This may throw some light on the subject," said 
Seymour, unrolling a narrow strip of paper, which 
had been carefully wrapped around the ring, to which 
it was fastened. As Celeste glanced at the writing, 
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her change of color convinced Isola that her own 
sunnises had heen just. 

" Wear this upon your brow to-night,' ' was written 
on it in her father's hand. 

" What a beautiful Saint Esprit,^^ exclaimed Laura 
Duvemay, " yet I fancy," she added with a satirical 
smile, " that is the first instance of the holy spirit de- 
scending on one in the form of a diamond." 

" You may be right. Miss Duvemay," said Sey- 
mour pointedly, " but when the gifts that spirit con- 
fers, are already worn in the heart, it will give birth 
to no vanity, to have this little symbol sparkling on 
the brow it is destined to grace." 

" You flatter well, Mr. Seymour," said ihe lady pet- 
tishly. 

" Truth is not flattery, Miss Duvemay." 

Miss Duvernay vouchsafed no reply, but turned 
to her silent adorer, Mr. Little, whose language con- 
sisted of that of the eyes alone, and commenced an 
animated flirtation with him. 

Another half hour was passed in watching the antics 
of the crowd beneath, as they slowly defiled pait 
them. At length the last waving pennon vanished, 
and the last note died away on the air. The sun had 
set, and the carnival was over. 
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CHAPTER XIX. 



More passing bright, unveiled her beauty stands ; 
For faultless wns hei form as beauty's queen. 

Mrs. TiaHK. 



And then that hope, that fairy hope. 
Oh .' she awaked such happy dreams. 

Moosi^ 



With many mingled emotions, Celeste adorned 
herself for the masquerade. The novels of the immor- 
tal Scott were then in the zenith of their fame, and 
the two friends had selected Rose Bradwardine, and 
Flora Mc Ivor as their characters for the evening. 
Harry had rejected that of the vacillating hero, pre- 
ferring the more decided one of Vich Ian Vohr, and 
well he looked in his magnificent Highland costume. 

In the dress of the Scottish lassie, with her hair 
wreathed with sprigs of heather. Celeste never ap- 
peared lovelier. The restless heart had sent the hlood 
in a deeper current to her cheek, and the brilliant 
bloom heightened the beauty of a face that never 
grew common-place. Many faces, however lovely, 
lose their fascination from familiarity, but the eye 
never dwelt on that of Celeste, without being charmed 
by the blended softness and intellect which character- 
ized the features : an union as rare as it is pleasing. 

Isola in her queen-like loveliness was as fair a rep- 
resentative of the magnificent Flora as one would 
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desire to see. Her stately form well became the cos^^ 
tume of a Highland chief's daughter, and the dia-^ 
monds which were braided in her dark hair, seemec^ 
the only fitting ornaments for her noble brow. Mra^ 
Ernest merely wore a domino and mask, and her sot? 
appeared in the same unambitious costume. 

" I fancied, Mr. Ernest, that you would have ap- 
peared as a Saxon Franklin, or one of the Paladins of 
old," remarked Isola to him. " You would have looked 
the character of the Saxon admirably." 

" Had you expressed your opinion earlier, Miss 
Moreau, I might have been influenced by it. I am 
sorry it is too late now. My own natural character 
will, however, be the one to which I can do most jus- 
tice." 

" I did not know you were so averse to acting a 
character," she replied with a smile of arch meaning. 
Ernest feigned not to hear her, and turned to Celeste. 

"The lovely Rose deserves her name to night 
Pity it is, Miss Germain, that the envious mask must 
conceal how much your dress becomes you." 

" Or rather, how much she becomes the dress. Fie 
on your gallantry, Mr. Ernest ! to tell a lady that she 
owes any portion of her charms to her toilet," ex- 
claimed Isola. " You do not know that we are to 
unmask at supper. This is in reality a fancy-dress 
ball, at which we are expected to appear in masks, 
only in the early part of the evening." 

" I am glad of it. I have attended many masque- 
rades, and after the first amusement of looking at the 
strange figures one encounters in such a scene, there 
is little else to attract. Flower girls in endless sue- 
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cession, Swiss peasants, and such like nonentities ; 
wisely adopted however, because the talent to sustain 
a more marked character is rarely formed. I was 
reading a book the other day, in which is described 
a fancy ball in one of our Eastern cities, when the 
rival queens, Mary and Elizabeth, met, it was appa- 
rently with the friendship of daily association, and 
one asked the other if her kitchen chimney smoked % 
Appropriate, was'nt it 1" 

Isola laughed — " Oh, that was delightful ! A thou- 
sand times more entertaining to the bystanders than if 
they had stalked in gloomy majesty, each bent on sus- 
taining the dignity of her part." 

'* By the way, your groupe to be complete, should 
have the Prince." 

" Yes, we have thought of that Mr. Seymour per- 
sonates the Chevalier. He joins us at the ball." 

"And Langley 1 what character have you bestowed 
on him V 

" Mr. Langley selects for himself without my aid," 
replied Isola coldly, as she turned away, that Ernest 
might not mark the blush which stole to her cheek at 
the mention of his name. 

In the meantime, Harry was leaning over the sofa 
on which Celeste was seated. 

" And what did you think of the pageant, lady 
fair 1" 

"I was amused and interested. You mingled 
among the masquers, I believe 1" 

" I hope my good genius whispered to you that I 
did. Can the most beautiful, imagine why that hope 
is dear to me V 
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Celeste blushed, but her eye did not sink beneath 
his glance. 

" To you then I am indebted for that exquisite 
wreath : the flowers were rare and beautiful." 

"And their sentiment 'I** 

"Was, I hope, that of lasting friendship," said she 
gravely. " No warmer feeling is permitted to either 
of us." 

Her words were calm, but the varying color on her 
cheek'evinced repressed emotion, and Sinclair's hopes 
were not discouraged by them. He was too sanguine 
to despair of success in any enterprise in which he 
was so deeply interested. Their tei&-a-lete was inter- 
rupted by the announcement of the carriage, and in a 
few moments the whole party had bade adieu to Mr. 
Sinclair, who could not be prevailed on to join them, 
and were rapidly rolling toward the scene of fes- 
tivity. 

The residence of Madame Giraud was situated a 
short distance in the country, and the grounds for 
more than half a mile were illuminated. The winter 
had been such only in name, and the lamps glittered 
among green foliage, while the odor of orange flowers 
perfumed th6 air. As the carriage approached the 
entrance, groupes of gay figures were seen flitting 
among the trees, while the inspiring sounds of music, 
from a fine band, came to the ear : and many young 
and joyous hearts were beating time to the lively 
strains. 

Our party was soon in the midst of the crowd. — 
Seymour as the gallanit Charles Edward joined them, 
accompanied by a tall mask, wearing the magnificent 
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court-dress of a Hungarian prince. He offered his 
arm to Isola — 

" The test I told you of, has not deceived me fair 
Flora," he whispered. " The instincts of the heart 
are ever unerring." 

She replied with a slight laugh — 

" The heart is vain above all things and desperate- 
ly wicked. Its instincts should be instructed, noble 

sir. 

" Not when they draw us to an angel's side." 

" Lady," hissed a voice in her ear, " beware that 
flattering tongue, and guard your heart from its. poison. 
Woe — ^woe, to thee, if my warning comes too late ! " 

Isola turned quickly — many were around her, but 
none appeared to be particularly regarding her, and 
with a slight toss of her proud head, she turned again 
to Langley. A low laugh came to her ear, and again 
the voice said mockingly — 

" You disdain warning — look to it, and when too 
late repent." 

Again she looked around, but no one was near 
enough to have whispered in her ear. . 

<< Baffled ! ha ! ha ! ha ! " and the person appeared 
to recede as the mocking laugh died away. 

" The trick of some ventriloquist," thought she — 
" I wonder if Ernest possesses such power." 

The thought was dictated by seeing Ernest within 
a few feet of her, leaning moodily against the wall. 
He advanced as he observed her looking toward him, 
and inquired — 

" Are you seeking the rest of our party 1 Vich 
Ian Vohr has left the guardianship of his lovely sister 
Vol. I.— 11 
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to the unworthy servant before you, while he draws 
the fair Rose in the moonlight without, to visit her 
namesakes." 

" Ah ! " said a flower girl laying her delicate hand 
on the dark tresses of Isola — " behold the true secret 
of your identity. But one can afford to outshine the 
stars of night with such gems as glitter here. Am I 
not right, pretty heiress 1 " 

Before Isola could reply she coquetishly swung 
her fairy basket, filled with exquisite flowers, toward 
Langley, and sung in a low melodious voice — 

** Come buy my flowers, come buy, come buy," 
" Here is a rose geranium for preference 5 the pink 
for lively and pure affection 5 the myrtle for love, — 
and- ah, here is the yellow carnation, expressive of 
disdain." 

" Ah, demoiselle ! " said Langley, selecting a lilac 
in full bloom, " if I were disposed to play Petrarch 
to your Laura, I would present this to the fair vender. 
But since I would be invading the privileges of a cer- 
tain gentleman, whose stature and name are a perfect 
antithesis, I will content m)rself with offering it 
where, I would fain hope, the homage of the true heart 
to woman's worth will not be misconstrued." 

Isola accepted the offering, and the flower girl 
said — 

'^ Ah ! I too am known : I consort not with such a 
wizard," and she passed on with a gay laugh, but it 
came not from the heart, and often during the pro- 
gress of the evening did the flower girl gaze around 
in search of the two with as sharp a pang of jealousy 
as her light and irrepressible nature was capable of 
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feeling. But she seldom saw them together. Isola 
had too much life and animation not to enter thorough- 
ly in the spirit of the scene, and the graver Langley 
lingered near enough to keep her ever in view with- 
out rendering his attentions obtrusive. In the mean- 
time, Celeste had promenaded with her two cavaliers 
through the beautiful grounds, and Harry finding that 
Seymour would not leave her side, proposed joining 
the dancers. 

" Let us first go through the rooms," said she, " I 
had scarcely time to observe the scene." 

Many a wistful glance was cast around, and her 
heart beat quick at the approach of every figure 
whose head towered above those around him. Time 
passed on, yet she saw no one with the erect crest 
and stately mein, which her memory could well re- 
call as being the distinguishing marks of her father's 
bearing. Her heart sank, and her step grew listless : 
the sanguine spirit had hoped so much that the revul- 
sion of feeling was painful. 

" You are wearied. Miss Germain," said Seymour, 
remarking the languid tone of her voice — " Let us 
seek seats." 

" The heat and glare are oppressive to me. On 
the portico I observed a pleasant spot where the 
moonlight falls through the vines — let us go there." 

Thither they went, and the calm light of the moon — 
the dewy and fragrant air formed a pleasant contrast 
to the scene within. Celeste removed her mask, and 
bared her fevered brow to the cool night wind : a 
figui-e suddenly started from the shelter of some tall 
shrubbery which grew near, and she recognized an 
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Egyptian fortune teller who had haunted her steps 
during the evening. 

He stood with his arms folded within a few feet of 
her, gazing on her features with apparent admiration. 
For the first time he threw aside a stoop in his shoul* 
ders, which had been counterfeited in the house. A 
thrill of wild emotion passed through the heart of 
Celeste, and she stretched out her hand with a falter- 
ing request that he would try his art in foretelling her 
future. 

The hand was eagerly seized, and after a pause, 
during which he feigned to scan the lines drawn on 
the palm, he said — 

"My art is at fault, lady ; but if fond hopes can 
draw down blessings on the head, they will be yours." 

Pressing the hand he held to his lips, before she 
coulid reply he was gone. 

" A strange masquer, by my faith ! " said Harry. 
" Did you not note his remarkable dress 1 When we 
meet at supper I will observe him more narrowly," . 

" He will not remain to supper," said Celeste in a 
low tone : and her words proved true. When the 
masks were thrown aside, the fortune teller was no 
where to be seen. 
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CHAPTER XX. 

I have done penance for contemning love. 

Shaksfeare. 



" What causes so sudden a gloom to fall upon your 
brow, Harry 1" inquired Mr. Sinclair, as he looked 
up from his paper and observed the face of his nephew, 
as he read and re-read a letter he had just received. 

" It is an order, sir, which I fear will abridge even 
my short leave of absence. Two months since, I 
should have been delighted with the duty intrusted to 
me, but now I am careless enough to have permitted 
the distinction to fall on other shoulders. Read this 
if you please sir," and he handed him the following 
order — 

Lieutenant Sinclair : Sir — ^You will hold yourself 
in readiness to proceed at a moment's warning to the 
town of Pensacola, and take command of the United 
States Revenue Cutter Dolphin, which is now pre- 
paring for service. Thence you will proceed in pur- 
suit of the vessel known as La Vengeance, command- 
ed by the notorious Captain Le Clerc, who is sup- 
posed to be now near the bays of Biluxi or St. Louis, 
as several outrages have been recently perpetrated 
there, (signed,) 

Commandant George Selby. 
Vol. 1^11* 
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There was another letter from an intimate friend 
vfho had served on the same ship with him. It ran 
thus — 

" Well, dear Sinclair, your land-cruise is drawing to 
a close, for which I thank my stars, for a more stupid, 
poor devil than I have been since your departure, 
no one need wish to see. Then your letters have 
been filled with such fine things, that despite the com- 
mandment not to envy our neighbors, I have been 
most unchristianly envious of your good fortune. 

" "We have been on the qui vive for this rascally 
pirate for the last two months, and have several times 
been so close in his wake that it seemed impossible 
for him to escape, when lo ! their witch of a vessel 
would glide through some of the numerous passes lay- 
ing between the islands on the coast, and laugh us to 
scorn, as they saw that our heavier rigged vessel could 
not follow. To obviate this, Captain Selby has or- 
dered the revenue cutter Dolphin, now laying at Pen- 
sacola, to be fitted up, and the fever of the past year 
has made such ravages among us, that you are raised 
to the rank of commander, and I first lieutenant under 
you : so come on my noble Captain, and show the 
world that the bold and fearless spirit of Harry Sin- 
clair has not been tamed by his sojourn on land, and 
his devotion to the fairer part of creation. 

Yours, till death, 

George Cary." 

<< So — there's an end to all present hopes of a resig- 
nation, Harry, I had hoped by this time that you would 
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be so deeply enamored of my fair ward, as to be wil- 
ling to throw distinction to the winds, and settle 
yourself on a plantation, with a pleasant house, a 
pretty wife, a well-stocked library, and the power to 
collect an agreeble circle around you." 

" Indeed, my dear sir," replied Harry, laughing, 
"he would be a most unreasonable dog who could not 
be contented with the possessions you have enume- 
rated. I could readily take on myself the otium cum 
dignitatej with such temptations to a quiet and happy 
life. However, I am well contented to accept this 
promotion. I should like to win a few laurels before 
retiring from the profession— I could repose with 
more dignity beneath their shade, than in the mere 
undistinguished privacy of a country gentleman." 

" Well, boy, perhaps you are right : and when you 
return with these same laurels, rely on my willing 
consent to your marriage with the fair gipsy who 
has enslaved you." 

With an equivocal smile, Harry arose and left the 
room, saying he wished to seek Miss Moreau. 

He met her in the hall with her. bonnet on, waiting 
for Celeste to join her for a walk. He could not sup- 
press his agitation as he said — 

" Pray walk with me to the magnolia grove — I will 
not detain you many minutes ; but I have something 
to say which you must hear." 

" Certainly," replied Isola, in some surprise — " I'll 
go with you of course," she added with an arch smile, 
*' as I know beforehand that you do not wish to make 
love to me." 
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" Do not be too certain : you are a very charm- 
ing person, I am sure." 

" Pray, how long since you have found that out 1 
Truly, my charms cannot be very striking. But 
really, Harry, what is it 1 You look as gloomy as 
December. What will you wager that I have not al- 
ready guessed your secret 1" 

"I believe you have, dear Isola, and that is the 
reason I have determined to confide in you. Read 
this :" giving her the order he had just received. 

As she glanced her eye over it, they proceeded to 
the grove. Never had nature worn a blander smile. 
The budding spring had put forth her bright green 
leaves of every shade — beneath her balmy breath the 
magnolias, toward whose shade they were bending 
their steps, were unfolding their snowy blossoms, and 
the air was heavy with their rich perfume. The 
green turf was kept clear of fallen leaves, and seats 
were placed under several of the lofty trees. Isola 
seated herself on one, and Harry placed himself be- 
side her. The first embarrassment of their position 
in regard to each other had long since worn off: they 
had spoken freely of the wishes of his uncle, and 
their mutual disinclination to gratify his whim of 
uniting two persons who cared not for each other. 
They were the best of friends, and, in any diflBiculty, 
either would readily have claimed and received the 
assistance of the other, as Harry had done in the pre- 
sent instance. 

After a pause, he said — 

**You must know — ^you must have seen — ^that I 
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adore your friend, and my uncle daily says something 
which convinces me that a proposal to marry her 
will be promptly agitated by him. My leave of ab- 
sence expires in a few weeks. I cannot bear to go 
in this suspense. Some other, not so scrupulous — 
not so ridiculously fastidious — ^will win her in my 
absence, and I shall be miserable forever." 

"In truth, I know not what to advise," replied 
Isola, gravely. " If want of fortune were the obsta- 
cle, that could easily be obviated, as I intend sharing 
mine with Celeste, so soon as I am able to make a 
legal transfer of the portion I design for her : but 
your uncle has some notions on the subject of family, 
which cannot easily be got over." 

" As tq the fortune, Isola, if Celeste is ever mine, 
she will not need it. I know my uncle well. When 
once the step is irrevocable, he would soon forgive 
me — my wife would be readily received as his niece. 
Can we not reason him out of his prejudices'!" 

" Prejudices they must be in the present case, for 
Celeste, with all her nobility of feeling — h^r rare 
beauty — must be descended from those who are sans 
peur et sans reproche^ but Mr. Sinclair will not be 
easily argued out of them. You had better confide 
in your uncle at once : only do not hint to him that 
his prejudices cannot be overcome, or he will begin 
to think his consistency must be maintained, even at 
the expense of your comfort." 

" Of my happiness, rather ; for it is staked on the 
success of my suit. My uncle warned me not to per- 
mit my feelings to become interested in her, but a 
fate beyond my control makes me more truly love 
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her. I would make my afiTection a shield against the 
sorrows of life — remove her from her present painful 
position, and, as my wife, give her an assured place 
in the circle in which she moves. I will see her, at 
all events, and be guided by her in the course I shall 
pursue." 

" First see your uncle and inform him of your in- 
tentions, or he may be justly oflfended." 

Harry assented, and they returned together toward 
the house. 
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CHAPTER XXI. 

What could I more ? 
I warned thee, I admonished thee : foretold 
The danger. Miltoit. 



Mr. Sinclair was seated on the gallery, from which 
the clustering vines shut out the glare of light; a 
small table was beside him, on which rested a richly- 
cut goblet, filled with ruby wine, and a silver filagree 
stand, containing cigars. The floor and chairs near 
him were strewn with newspapers, for they were his 
favorite reading. 

Harry placed himself opposite to his uncle, and 
spoke to the point at once. It would have been amu- 
sing to a third person, to have seen the look of per- 
plexed astonishment with which Mr. Sinclair listened 
to the frank avowal of the young sailor. 

" By faith !" he muttered, in a sort of aside: "this 
— this is too much ! I — I'll fly into such a passion — 
I'll frighten him out of all this nonsense." 

" Hark ye, sir !" he continued, as Harry paused. 
"Didn't I warn you against this 1 Are my wishes to 
weigh as nothing with you 1 You may marry this 
girl, if you like; but I'll cut you off with a shilling 
— I'll leave you to starve." 

" Of that, sir, there would be little danger, while 
I have a profession." 
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" A profession ! — a lieutenant's pay in the navy 
Truly it might buy your bread, perhaps ; but to on 
reared as you have been, it would be poverty — abso^ 
lute poverty." 

"Better that, sir," said Harry, proudly, than deper^. 
dance on one who has so little regard for my happi- 
ness as you seem to have. I love Celeste with a 
passion that must be lasting as my life ; and if I fail 
in winning her, the world contains not a wretch so 
miserably hopeless as myself." 

" Love !" repeated Mr. Sinclair, contemptuously 
— " Love ! — nonsense — nonsense ! Boys and girls 
play as many tunes on that one string, as Pagannini 
himself manages to scratch out of his. By faith ! I 
have no patience with you : This — this Miss Germain 
is pretty enough, and lady-like, I admit. I like her 
in her place well enough." 

" Ah ! my good uncle, you feel and know that she 
would give lustre to any station, but could gain none 
from the most brilliant !" exclaimed the lover. 

/-<« Pshaw ! so every man in love says of his mistress, 
even if she is humpbacked, squints, and has a turned- 
up nose. 'Tis said that Cupid is blind, but, by faith! 
I think he is gifted with the second sight, for he but 
sweeps his wing across the eye-lids, and lo ! a thousand 
perfections, invisible to all others, are immediately 
discovered."! Not but this girl is well enough, if one 
but knew who she is, and whether those she belongs 
to, are respectable people. Situated as she now 'u^ 
I will never consent. I was inclined to like her, but 
now I think she must be an artful little baggage. 
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trying to entrap you into a marriage which she must 
know I would disapprove," 

"There you greviously wrong her," said a low 
voice at his elbow, and turning, he saw that Isola was 
leaning over the back of his chair. " Permit Harry 
to try his own cause, and you will see that my friend 
will be true to her principles of rectitude." 

" What ! you do not mean to say that she would 
not accept my nephew," replied the old gentleman, a 
strange feeling of oBTended pride, mingling with his 
unwillingness to the proposed union. 

"I will not -pretend to say what she would or 
would not do — but I, who have known her from her 
childhood, can vouch for the noble simplicity of her 
character. If you were to seek the world over, my 
dear sir, you would scarcely find one more worthy 
to be your nephew's wife $ but circumstanced as she 
is, I have too just a pride in my friend, to ask a 
reluctant consent to receive her, when she should be 
welcomed as the greatest blessing fate can bestow 
on him who wins her." 

"I don't know which is the greatest blockhead, 
you or Harry," said Mr. Sinclair, testily — "By faith ! 
I believe you are both crazy, and lest I should catch 
the infection myself, I will leave you to your own 
devices." 

Isola gazed at him with a provoking smile. 

"I can manage him for you, Harry. In this, 
I feared I should fail ; but he shows his weakness by 
retreating, I'll win his consent, yet — that is after 
you have won Celeste's." 

"If I understoood aright, just now, it will be 
Vol. L— 12 
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useless to make the attempt," said Sinclair, gloomily. 
'' No man likes to throw his heart at the feet of a 
woman, to be trampled on." 

"And so you think Celeste capable of thatl I 
suppose your feelings would not be so deeply in- 
terested in this affair, if there had not been some 
glimmerings of hope: love, like every thing else, 
must have some gleams of sunshine, or it will 
not flourish. I told you before that Celeste has 
scruples. If you have not eloquence to overcome 
them, of what use is love, or the language in which 
to make it intelligible." 

Harry smiled. 

" How can I see your friend 1 I will learn my fate 
at once." 

" She is now waiting to walk with me. Half an 
hour hence we will be in the summer-house — ^you 
can join us there." 
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CHAPTER XXII. 

In each low wind methinks a spirit calls, 

And more than echoes talk along the walls. Pope. 

Alas ! what else is love, but sorrow ? Byroit. 



The summer-house was a light and graceful struc- 
ture, situated a short distance from the dwelling, but 
entirely sheltered from observation by the surrounding 
trees and shrubbery. It contained a spacious saloon, 
the walls of which were covered with paper-hangings, 
gorgeously colored, representing the adventures of the 
son of Ulysses in the island of Calypso. It had many 
windows, opening to the floor, with closely-fitting 
blinds, to exclude the straggling sun-beams which 
chanced to find their way through the dark shade 
made by the interlacing branches without. A few 
orange trees were scattered among the shrubbery, 
and as the evening breeze came refreshingly through 
the lattice, it bore on its wings the rich perfume of 
their flowers. The floor of the apartment was covered 
with fine India matting i in the four comers were 
ebony stands, supporting marble vases filled with 
flowers ; a circular table stood in the centre on which 
books and music were profusely scattered ', a fine- 
toned organ occupied the space between the windows 
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— ^the corresponding places being filled with lounges. 
Such was the summer retreat of the young heiress. 

A short flight of steps led to this fairy spot, and on 
the highest one, Isola was seated with her straw- 
bonnet thrown at her feet, the crown partly filled 
with the bells of the coral honeysuckle, which she 
was cautiously introducing in a wire cage, with a 
covering of gauze. The cage was tenanted by a pair 
of humming-birds — those brilliant little creatures, 
which are as the fairies among their kind. Celeste 
had entered the house, and was standing at a window, 
, earnestly looking out. 

Ma chire^ what do you see there, that interests you 
so deeply 1" inquired Isola, glancing towards her. 

Celeste did not answer for an instant, and the in- 
quiry she then made was simple, but it was uttered in 
such a tone of earnestness, that Isola checked the 
smile which rose to her lips. 

" My dear Isola, you will laugh at me — but do you 
not believe in dreams 1 — in presentiments 1" 

" No dearest. I am, thank heaven ! not given to 
shadowy dreamings and prophetic fears. What 
prompted the inquiry V* 

Celeste sat down beside her. 

" I know not why it is — ^but this place, which is far 
from gloomy — oppresses me with a vague and unde- 
fined fear. It appears as if I had beheld It in some 
far off land — ^have seen a tragedy acted within its walls, 
that comes back with thrilling distinctness to my mind. 
When you spoke just now, your voice broke a spell 
which chained me to that spot, a cold shudder crept 
through my veins, and my hair seemed to lift itself 
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from my temples, with the deadening terror that fell 
on me. Oh, Isola ! my life is to be a brief one — ^and 
my end — would to God I could cast off the impression," 
she exclaimed shuddering — " but, I know I shall meet 
a violent death. There will be blood ! — I have seen 
it pictured as vividly to my mind, as if an angel had 
recorded it, with a pencil of light, on the dark cloud 
that shadows me." 

" Good heavens ! Celeste — how can you yield to 
such wild fantasy," said Isola gazing on her with her 
face as pale as her own — " this is the veriest madness 
of a morbidly sensitive mind. This spot suggest such 
thoughts ! Why the very spirit of peace appears to 
brood over these shades. Far other associations will 
henceforth be linked with this place my beloved 
friend, for here, I hope you will consent to confer 
happiness on a heart that is worthy of you." As she 
finished speaking, they were joined by Sinclair. 

Isola soon seated herself at the organ, and while she 
played the evening hymn to the Virgin, Harry drew 
Mis» Germain beneath the shade of the trees, under 
the pretext that music came softened to the ear, at a 
short distance. Celeste had scarcely noted the con- 
cluding words of her friend, so engrossed had she 
been by her own feelings ; and when Harry spoke of 
love, she listened incredulously — and as he gazed ear- 
nestly on her, he drew no favorable augury from the 
unchanging paleness of her cheek. It appeared as if 
the dark thoughts to which she had so lately given 
utterance, had scared back the bounding blood, and 
kept it curdled around her heart, when she spoke her 
voice was tremulous and low — 
VoT. I.— 12* 
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" Mr. Sinclair, this has so taken me by surprise — 
it is so unexpected — that — ^pardon my abruptness if I 
at once " 

" Celeste !" he impetuously exclaimed — " Do not — 
do not say that you can never love me ! you would 
destroy my dearest hope in life." 

" Alas !" she replied — "you dream not to what dark 
and gloomy fortune you would ally yourself, in seek- 
ing me. I am utterly ignorant of all that concerns my 
father. At times I yield to the most gloomy appre- 
hensions as to the cause of his mysterious conduct — 
and then I call to mind his noble bearing — ^his strong 
love for me, and I feel as if it were sacrilege to doubt 
his honor. My childish memory serves me well, and 
I can often see him before me in his changeful hu- 
mors, at times moody, reserved and cold — repulsing 
all who sought to speak with him — yet with fond love 
he looked upon his child. For hours he would sit 
beside me on our rustic porch, and twine bright gar- 
lands for my hair — then he would snatch me to his 
heart and say — * how like your mother, my own cherub 
child — ' and tears unbidden sprang into those eyes, 
that seemed too proud to weep." 

" All this has long been known to me, sweet Ce- 
leste. It was the strange mystery which encompas- 
sed one so lovely, that first enchained my fancy. 
When we met, and I learned to appreciate your gen- 
tle and affectionate nature, I gave to you the first love 
of a heart, whose depths had ne'er been stirred by 
passion. Your image, lone and bright, as the first star 
in evening's coronal, is mirrored there — ^you will not 
doom me to the bitterness of hopeless love 1" 
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Celeste struggled to speak calmly, 

" If I loved you as you wish, the truest proof 1 can 
give of that affection, will be, never to bring strife 
where there is now peace — I could not brook to be 
received as an inferior — ^and your uncle will never 
consent to our union, until this mystery is developed." 

'^ Think not so Celeste, my uncle has the kindest 
heart. He will relent, and when he claims you as 
his niece, his pride will be exalted by your virtues." 

" Yqur picture is a bright one, but I could never 
forgive myself, for my selfishness in linking your fate 
with those for whom, when known, the blush of shame 
might stain your cheek." 

" I could never blush for you Celeste — for the rest 
it is a trifling risk. Could I be base enough to reckon 
each grain and scruple of my love, against an answer- 
ing doubt, I should deem myself unworthy of you. 
We gaze sweet one, upon the diamond's flash, and ask 
not whence it came — why should human worth, a 
most rare jewel ! need other commendation than its 
own inherent brightness 1" 

" You flatter well," replied Celeste, with a faint 
smile — " and I know not what effect it might produce 
if I felt myself at liberty to accept the vows you offer. 
Believe me, I am not ungrateful — not insensible to 
the noble disinterestedness of your conduct — but — 
until my father avows himself, I shall never marry." 

She turned as if about to leave him. He started 
impetuously forward, and clasping the cold hand she 
held put to him said — 

*'I may then have one hope left — there is no other, 
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should you ever marry — you will not prefer another 
before me 1" 

A tear quivered an instant on the pallid cheek, 
and dropped on the hand that clasped hers — 

" Should that day ever arrive, my heart will speak 
in favor of him alone, who so generously seeks me 
now." 

The fair hand was pressed rapturously to his lips — 

" And if the consent of my uncle can be gained, 
beloved — " he murmured — 

Celeste raised her soft eyes to his, unconscious how 
much they expressed, and Harry felt that he was an- 
swered. 
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CHAPTER XXIII. 

<< Henceforth the spirit has one spot, 
Where other griefs and cares come not- 
One thought that is from heaven, and flings 
The lustre of an angel's wings." 

From that evening Isola saw that a change had 
passed over her friend. The dark shadow had disap- 
peared, and her young spirit seemed to revel in the 
light of a new existence. The poetry of a first affec- 
tion was in her heart — the fountain of Hope was un- 
sealed, and its glad waters went on their sparkling 
way, lending a brighter hue to the flower, a music to 
the air, a glory to the heavens never before beheld. 
" Young, loving, and beloved," what brighter boon 
can life ask of fate than the one expressed in those 
words 1 

True, there were many obstacles to their union, but 
the sanguine spirit of youth conquered them all ; for 
the present it was happiness to know herself beloved 
— to feel the bright hopes that lay folded in her heart, 
daily putting forth their lovely blossoms to the sun- 
shine of affection. Beautiful was that spirit in its 
child-like trustfulness — beautiful in its faith in that 
guiding power which had turned her feet from the 
dark and gloomy pathway of fear, to the brightening 
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prospect before her. She forgot her presentiments. 
The spirit of evil which had brooded over her soul 
had given place to her better genius: the native 
playfulness and vivacity of her disposition broke forth? 
and Harry thought her more enchanting than ever. 
Dream on, young heart! Build fairy qastles, and 
throw around them the light bom of the gladness of 
thine own spirit. Forget that the sins and sorrows 
of earth can come to that pure breast ! Though brief 
thy span of happiness, let it be imdimmed by a cloud. 
Let no token come of the whirlwind and the storm ; 
for why should anticipated sorrow mar the enjoyment 
of all we can justly claim of life — the present. 

Mr. Sinclair had been wrought on by the persua- 
sions of Isola to sanction the tacit engagement that 
existed between the lovers. There was an under- 
standing on his part, that so long as the mystery re- 
mained unravelled, there should be nothing said or 
thought of a marriage ; and if that mystery eventual- 
ly proved a disgraceful one, the tie should be at once 
severed. Harry, with some reluctance, agreed to the 
first part of this agreement : to the latter clause he 
said nothing, for he had too much genuine and honor- 
able feeling to win a warm heart, but to suffer that 
heart to find, in the hour of its greatest need, his 
faithlessness an additional sorrow amid the wreck of 
every other earthly hope. 

His confidence in the kindly feeling of his uncle, 
induced him to hope that he would relent in their 
favor. He trusted to the natural and artless charac- 
ter of Celeste to win its own way to the warm heart 
of the old gentleman. 
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Things were thus situated, when the appointed 
time arrived for a promised visit to the family of 
Colonel Duvemay. On their return, Harry expected 
to leave for his command. 
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I 



CHAPTER XXIV. 

A graver coxcomb we may sometimes see : 
Quite as absurd, though not so light as he. 



Cownn, 



Colonel Duvernay was a friend of long standing 
both to Mr. Sinclair and Mrs. Ernest. His house had 
been a home to the latter from the time of her hus- 
band's desertion, until her recent removal to Magno- 
lia Hall, and it was principally through Colonel Du- 
vernay 's munificence that her son had been enabled 
to prosecute his professional studies. 

His residence was a few miles below the city. It 
was a spacious building, surrounded by lofty galleries, 
situated in the midst of a grove of pride of China 
trees. Colonel Duvernay was a gentleman of French 
descent, who had married an American wife. He 
was a man of kindly feelings and polished manners, 
but great irascibility of disposition ; and his wife, with 
her placid smile and quiet habits, amounting almost 
to monotony, seemed formed by nature to soothe the 
irritability of her partner's temperament. The good 
lady's capacities were limited to two subjects of con- 
versation : the one most interesting to herself was 
the various diseases under which her family had at 
different times suffered ; every, symptom was duly 
described, and the various remedies eulogized as the 
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very best, ** under all the circumstances of the case," 
that could have been applied. The other was her 
love of bargains: she could tell the when, where, 
price, etc., of every dress she had purchased, since 
years of discretion had put it in her power to bargain 
for herself. Yet she could not ba' called a positive 
bore, for she was too indolent to speak in a very de- 
cided tone, and the semblance of attention was all she 
required from her guests. One might sit beside her 
and enjoy all that was passing, interrupted only by a 
sort of running accompaniment of monotonous sounds, 
which only an ear strained to catch the sense could 
have formed into syllables. 

Mr. Mortimer Duvemay, the eldest hope, had just 
completed his collegiate course; he piqued himself 
on being what he called an idealist — that is, he had 
an utter abhorrence for all the realities of life. He 
wore his long and waving hair parted like that of a 
girl 5 his collar a la Byron, only his neck was unfor- 
tunately twice the length of the poet's, and produced 
rather a ludicrous effect 5 quoted poetry ad nauseam^ 
and disliked seeing the fairer portion of creation eat. 
In short, he fancied himself an embryo Byron. 

This rara avis thought it quite romantic and disin- 
terested to fall in love with Miss Germain. He raved 
oi her beauty, her gentleness, and all her other per- 
fections — ^never heard her name that he did not re- 
peat, with " eyes in fine frenzy rolling," 

" She walks in beanty like the night;" 

had written over many quires of paper with lines 
ending in mine and thine — dove and love, etc., which 
Vol. I.— 13 
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he called poetry, but which, I suspect, the nine sis- 
ters would have disdained to own. Celeste laughed 
at his extravagancies, without for an instant fancying 
him really in earnest, and he flattered himself that 
she smiled on his pretensions. 

The next moat important figure in the family 
groupe, was the eldest daughter. Laura Duvemay 
was near the age of Isola, and had received her edu- 
cation in the same convent. A species of intimacy 
had sprung up between them, but there was too little 
congeniality of character or disposition to promise a 
permanent friendship. Laura was vain, superficial, 
and haughty i fond of admiration, and careless of the 
opinions of the world. In her heart she envied Isola, 
for, though pretty herself, she felt that in comparison 
with the rare combination of charms which distin- 
guished the young heiress, her own attractions must 
sink into insignificance. The beauty of Celeste 
n ight also have elicited a pang, had not her know- 
ledge of the world taught her that her own advan- 
tages of station and wealth more than counterbalanced 
the charms of the fairest face, unaccompanied by 
these magic attractions. 

During the winter she had at different times spent 
several weeks with Isola, and as the spring opened 
she urged her claims to a visit in return. Ambitious 
of universal conquest, she had lavished her brightest 
smiles on Harry, without any serious thought beyond 
the flirtations of the moment with the handsomest 
man in the room. Harry amused himself with her 
little affectations, and wondered that young ladies 
should take such evident pains to attract, where a 
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more natural course would have secured admiration 
at once. 

Evening had closed in, and the bright moon was 

'' Calmly gliding through the dark hlue sky/' 

when the carriage containing our party of travellers 
drove up the avenue to China Grove. At the sound 
of wheels, Mr. Mortimer rushed to a mirror to see 
that his dark locks were still in glossy brightness — 
and his poetic neck gear in due order, while his fair 
sister adjusted a stray ringlet, as she peeped over his 
shoulder, and wondered if Lieutenant Sinclair would 
be of the party. The next moment the brother and 
sister stood on the portico to welcome their guests. 

Col. Duvernay was already beside the carriage, 
bowing with all the empressement of a Frenchman, 
over the fair hands of the ladies. Laura cast around 
a disappointed glance — ^Harry was not with them. 

" Ah, fairy sisters," spouted Mr. Mortimer — " twin 
«tars of love, how shall my burthened heart speak all 
its raptures 1 " 

^ Pray do not make the efibrt," said Isola, laugh- 
ing — " or I am afraid we shall be deprived of our 
woman's privilege of being listened to." 

^ I bow to your decision, * wisest, virtuosest, dis- 
creetest, best.' ** 

"For which fine words read giddiest, liveliest, 
<iareless-est, (since all the words must end in est,) 
and — and — ^really, I can find no more." 

" And fairest," added the gentleman with a low 
bow. Then suddenly starting off in one of his poetic 
frenzies he exclaimed — 
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" On such a blessed night as this, 
I've often thought, if friends were near, 
How we should feci and gaze with bliss 
Upon the moonlight scenery here.*' 

"Is it not splendid — look around — that moon — 
that moon — ." 

Findfng him at a loss for a comparison, Isola re- 
peated with arch emphasis — 

" The moon, the governess of floods, 
Pale in her anger — washes all the air, 
Tha: rheumatic diseases do abound.'* 

/ ** Oh, Miss Moreau, I am afraid you are terrihly 
unromantic. Believe me it is a serious defect in a 
young and lovely woman. Do "you not think so, 
Miss Germain 1 " 

Celeste had been replying to the antiquated gal- 
lantries of Colonel Duvemey, and the conversation 
had been lost on her. In truth, her ear had been also 
listening for the sounds of Harry's approach. He 
had escorted them to within half a mile of the Grove, 
where he had been detained by a gentleman they 
met. 

"Speak, fairest of nature's handiwork," contin- 
ued Mr. Mortimer, 

'' Let the sounds of music 
Creep in the air — soft stillness and the night, 
Become the touches of sweet harmony.** 

Before Celeste could reply Sinclair spoke beside 
her; he had dismounted and crossing the yard, ap 
proached unperceived. 

" Still at your poetical extracts, Duvemay — ^I must 
give you quotation for quotation, to shew that you 
are not the only votary of the muses present — 
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'< The queen of night, whose large command 

Rules all the sea and half the land, 

And over moist and crazy brainS| 

In high spriRg-tide, at midnight reigns — " 

"Ah! Miss Laura — ^Madame — 

< Great is my content 
To see je here before me.* ^ 

'' And I,** said Duvemay, laughing, " can still answer 
by quotation — 

' sir, you are very welcome to our house : 
It most appear ia other ways than words ; 
Therefore I scant this breathing courtesy.' ** 

« What the devil is all this !" exclaimed the Col- 
onel, " talking poetry in place of inviting our friends 
in the house ! Fine hospitality, truly. There is my 
good lady can't get in a word edgewise, for your 
ridiculous nonsense. Mort," thus he abbreviated the 
euphonious and romantic name of his son, to the 
great mortification of the latter, *' pretty way to show 
your filial respect." 

"Ah ! mon pSre, you have no poetry in your soul 5 
this moonlight — " 

" Is not half so comfortable or healthy either as 
lamplight, so early in the season, boy ; so a truce to 
your nonsense, and for once dismount from your 
Pegasus, and come down to the level of common 
mortals. Let us in, my pretty demoiselles, and see if 
better cheer cannot be found than raptures d la lune,^' 

Madame Duvemay entertained Celeste with an 
account of sundry horrible colds, taken by various 
members of her family, by imprudently following the 
example of poor Cathleen O'Moore, when — 
Vol. L— 13» 
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One cold afternoon, 
She sat by the door 
To look at the moon :** 

while Harry flirted with the fair Laura, and Isola 
horrified the moon-struck .idealist by expressing her 
extravagant fondness for good eating. He gazed on 
the bright and smiling lips, which were uttering such 
rank heresy, without perceiving the arch malice 
glittering in the eye 5 and muttering 

<< Give me long dreams and visions of content 
Ratlier than pleasures in a minute spent," 

he abandoned one he imagined so destitute of the 
ethereal delicacy which should distinguish the Perii 
of earth, and interrupted his mother in the midst of 
one of her stories, to show Miss Germain the cluster- 
ing wealth of a star-jessamine, trained over a window, 
through which a flood of silvery light was pouring. 

Perhaps Celeste was influenced by a little womanly 
pique, for she certainly listened with such an air 
of earnest interest to the verbiage her admirer was 
pouring into her ear, that Harry had a fit of moodiness, 
and leaving Laura, ensconced himself in the darkest 
corner of the saloon. 

" Why did not Mrs. Ernest accompany you 1" 
enquired Col. Duvemay of Isola. 

" She preferred a morning drive, with her son, in 
his cab. She will join us to-morrow," was the reply. 
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CHAPTER XXV. 

Women are like old-fashioned houses, with many doors and few 
windows. It is far easier to gain entrance into their hearts than to 
see through them. Jeak Paul. 



Mrs. Ernest had been very anxious for this visit. 
Her son was included in the invitation, and a thousand 
plans for undermining the growing influence of Lang- 
ley, agitated his mind. 

The cold courtesy with which Isola had treated 
him since the commencement of her acquaintance 
with the latter gentleman, had given bim no open 
cause of complaint, but he felt, and resented the 
change in her conduct, and he was resolved to leave 
no means untried to convince her that she was 
deceived by appearances, and Langley but a mer- 
cenary wooer. 

In Laura Duvernay, he flattered himself he should 
find an efficient ally. Langley was a distant connec- 
tion of Madame Duvernay, and since his residence in 
the south, had been a frequent guest at the Grove. 
The vanity and pride of Laura, had urged her to 
attempt the conquest of a man so highly estimated by 
others, and the natural suavity of his manners, induced 
her to believe that the achievement would not be a 
difficult one. As soon would the proud Langley 
have set out in chase of a butterfly on the wing, as 
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have thought of attempting to win the giddy little 
creature, who honored him with the appellation of 
cousin, and affected to ask his advice on all occasions, 

Ernest sought an early opportunity of conversing 
in private with Laura, and the childish intimacy 
which had existed hetween them, allowed him to 
speak without reserve. Laura was surprised and 
piqued, to hear that the man to whom she had destined 
the high honor of winning her peerless self, had 
offered to choose for himself — and to choose the rival 
ahove all others of whom she was most jealous ; but 
resentment in her mind was not of long duration — the 
soil was too shallow to allow plants of any strength to 
take root. He was surprised, when she said, with a 
slightly-forced laugh — 

" Well, Richard, I am sure she is quite welcome to 
him. With all his high-flown notions, I believe Isola 
Moreau would suit him better than I should, for half 
the time he is beyond my comprehension — and she 
has enough of the tragedy-queen in her disposition 
to sympathize with him in his highest flight. For 
myself — ^I am not, thank heaven! so destitute of 
admirers as to wear the willow on his account." 

" Ah ! no, sweet Laura — I am aware that to most 
others, your amiable simplicity is more attractive than 
the stately bearing of Miss Moreau : but surely you 
would not yield a prize the world has so long given 
to you, without one effort to avenge the slight he has 
put on you, in making the circle in which you move 
say that you have been jilted." 

" The world cannot say ^Acrf," she replied, coloring 
deeply. ^* It cannot say that, because we have never 
been more than friends." 
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" Pardon me, my sweet friend, but this is not a very 
discriminating world in which we live, and many do 
say so 'j you are the daughter of my oldest and truest 
friend, and it galls me to hear this idle chattering, 
which you can silence in the most effectual manner. 
Will you listen to my advice, dear Laura 1 for you 
are dear to me as a sister." 

" Oh, undoubtedly — pray let me hear it." 

" It is this — induce Miss Moreau to believe, by in- 
sinuation, rather than positive assertions, that Langley 
has been a lover of yours : nay — ^that he still prefers 
you (which by the way, I believe to be the fact,)— 
but is dazzled by the brilliancy of her fortune." 

" What advantage could that be to me 1" 

<( Do you not see % Isola would treat him with that 
chilling coldness she knows so well how to assume — 
he will be offended, and will naturally turn to one, 
whose gentle heart has never wounded him. Thus in 
the eyes of the world you triumph over Isola, in taking 
her lover from her." 

The last thought was too agfeeable to Laura, not to 
be eagerly grasped at, and she at once consented to be- 
come the unwitting tool of the man who professed to 
be her friend. 

"Had Ernest understood the character of Isola, 
these petty artifices would have been laid aside as 
useless, and unworthy of being employed against one 
who was too free from deception herself, to suspect 
it in those she trusted. The insinuations of Miss 
Duvemay — her half-confidences, were alike unpro- 
ductive of efiect. Isola could not fancy the gifted — 
high-souled Langley, a wooer of her little giddy ac- 
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quaintance. The eagle and the sparrow mated to- 
gether. 

Ernest saw with bitterness that a master stroke must 
be resorted to, if he wished to succeed in his views on 
the fortune of the heiress ; and unprincipled as he 
was, he had shrank from subjecting the loving heart 
of Annette to the trial he was preparing for her, so 
long as any other course held out a hope of success. 

Though Isola now smiled at the deception. Miss 
Duvemay's vanity had practised on her judgment, he 
hugged to his heart the conviction that the time would 
recur to her tortured mind '^ as confirmation strong as 
proof of Holy- Writ" of what she now refused to be- 
lieve : and with a sneer of exultation, he gazed upon 
the placid brow for which he was preparing a crown 
of thorns, and muttered, *' I bide my time." 
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CHAPTER XXVI. 

Mirth, with thee I mean to live. 



MiLTOll. 



Oh ! most adored ! Oh ! most regretted love ! 

• • • • • •,• • • 

Nor ever shall thy beams celestial shine 
Again upon my ssid unheeded way ! 



*^ Thb weather is too propitious for a pic-nic to be 
neglected," said Laura Duvemay. " To-morrow, Mr. 
Se3rinour and my cousin Charles Langley are coming. 
We will give them an agreeable surprise. There is 
a pleasant grove about half a mile hence, which is 
exactly suited to our purpose." 

" Oh charming ! delightful !" was the answer to the 
proposition. 

" Suppose ladies," proposed Mr. Mortimer, ** that 
you blend something of the romantic and picturesque 
with your woodland amusements." 

" A good idea," said Isola, " for which you deserve 
our thanks. We will dress as woodland nymphs — a 
pale sea-green silk, with tresses bound with flowers, 
will be a suitable costume, only I am afraid, at the 
first glimpse, our friends might think us proper tenants 
for a madhouse." 

" Pooh ! we are in the country, let us do as we 
please without caring what is thought," replied Laura, 
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" there can be no impropriety — besides it will be 
something new, and I have a love of a dress just suited 
to the occasion.'' 

" I think it will be decidedly improper," said Ma- 
dame Duvernay, " you know my dear Laura, how sen- 
sitive you are to the slightest change in the weather j 
and you may take one of those dreadful co — " 

" Oh, mother, do let me do as I wish, for once, 
without having those eternal colds and prescriptions 
repeated to me. After all, I shalLgo, and dress just 
as I like," said the dutiful daughter. 

" Well, let it be so my child," murmui'ed the mo- 
ther, in the same placid tone, as if unconscious of the 
disrespect with which she was habitually treated. 
" You know what a dreadful " 

The concluding words were lost in a quotation from 
her son — 

" My dear," said Madame Duvernay, when she ac- 
cidentally found herself alone with Isola — " I do not 
like this projected pic-nic, I never attended but one, 
and that was — let me see — in the year — oh, I cannot 
exactly remember, but I was very young, and so it 
must have been a long time ago : and it was either in 
April, or May, or June, I forget which, but I know it 
was in some of the spring or summer months : well, 
such a storm came up you can't imagine — ^several 
trees were struck by lightning, and the wind twisted 
the limbs off as I would snap a dry stick : the air was 
really darkened with them. We were forced to lie 
flat on our faces on the horrid damp grass — oh, such 
coughing as there was for weeks afterwards, and such 
pale faces. 
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"But 'you all eventually recovered, my dear Ma- 
dam 1" inquired the smiling girl. 

" No indeed — ^the worst of all was this — ^we over- 
persuaded an old lady to let her daughter, an only 
child, go with us — she was very delicate, and looked 
too frail to encounter many of the trials of life. That 
storm killed her. The cold she took settled on her 
lungs, and in three months we all followed her in a 
mournful procession to the grave yard." 

" And the mother 1 " said Isola, interested in the 
simple narrative, " what became of her % " 

"She died the same winter. She never smiled 
from the day of her daughter's death. Now do you 
wonder at my aversion to pic-nics. Dear Laura is so 
wilful, and I have spoiled her so much that she can- 
not bear contradiction." 

' " Do not be uneasy about us. I will promise you 
that if we see a cloud no bigger than a man's hand, 
we will instantly return : and the grove you remem- 
ber is only half a mile off. We can reach hqme in 
safety in a few minutes." 

" Well, my dear, it must be so I suppose, but if 
you will go, I must accompany you. I should feel 
wretched if you left me by myself — ^young people 
■ are apt to forget danger in pursuit of pleasure." 

" We shall be delighted to have your company," 
said Isola, smiling. " That was a pleasure I scarcely 
anticipated. I hope our pic-nic may prove so delight- 
ful a fite ckampihe that your aversion to them will 
be changed into approval." 

Madame Duvemay shook her head ominously, aa 
if that were a consummation never to be achieved. 
Vol. L— 14 
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The morning heralded one of those bland, cloudless 
days, peculiar to a southern clime. The hearens were 
of a deep serene blue, without even the filmy white 
drapery, which sometimes gives them a softer beauty. 
There was just air enough to prevent the heat of the 
iun from being felt, and the smooth green sward was 
checkered with flashes of golden sunshine as the 
branches of the stately trees slowly and gracefully 
swayed to the breeze. Wild vines, bearing flowers 
of every hue, had spread their clinging tendrils from 
tree to tree, and hung in graceful festoons, deepening 
the shady verdure of the spot chosen for the amuse- 
ments of the day. i 

A day in the woods ! Who does not feel the blood 
course freer in the veins, the heart throb with lighter 
bound, as the dusty town, girt with its atmosphere of 
care and toil, is left behind, and we stand beneath the 
blue dome of Heaven, with nature around us, and 
nature's God above us ! 

The spirit then claims affinity with those of a high- 
er existence — immortality enters within us, and we 
feel that he who gifted us with such nice and delicate 
perceptions, never intended them to pass away and 
be as naught. He breathed into the mass of clay 
His spirit, and unto Him shall it return. 

Isola stood beneath the shadow of a lofty elm, and 
she looked the queen of the sylvan shades* A close- 
ly fitting dress of green showed the symmetry of her 
commanding figure to advantage. Her luxuriant hair 
was folded around her head, with bunches of scarlet 
berries interwoven with the ebon tresses, forming a 
species of turban, which well became the oriental 
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caste of her features. A wreath of natural flowers 
enriched her slender waist. 

Celeste preferred her simple white dress and straw 
hat — content to he a looker on at the humors of the 
day — and as she leaned on the arm of Sinclair, in her 
young loveliness, few would have deemed necessary 
any other adornment than the meek and loving spirit 
which heamed from her eyes. That was a bright day 
to Celeste. Her heart was filled to overflowing with 
a sense of its own happiness — unconscious that every 
smile which beamed on her lover was watched with 
a jealous spirit by the son of their host — and with a 
saddened one by another present, on whom she would 
have shrank from inflicting pain. Seymour sighed 
over the fleeting visions he had begun to cherish ; he 
saw that the warm heart was won — ^his own prefer- 
ence unsuspected — and he stifled the repining spirit 
in its birth. He knew Harry to be worthy of her, 
and she would be happy. 

From that day, the spot on which they assembled 
might have been called the Lover's Grove, for the 
arch god seemed suddenly to have inspired his vota- 
ries with courage to give utterance to the sentiments 
with which he had inspired them. Ernest resolved 
to play the despairing lover : it might be of future 
benefit to his cause. He took advantage of Miss Du- 
vernay having engrossed the attention of Langley, to 
draw Isola from the rest of the groupe, and in well 
feigned agitation he spoke of his hopeless love. She 
was surprized and displeased ; her manner had been 
such as to convince him there could be no hope of 
success, then why subject her to the disagreeable ne- 
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cessity of saying so in so many words. He truly in- 
terpreted the expression of her countenance. 

" Isola — Miss Moreau — you are displeased at my 
presumption. I feel that I have aspired in seeking 
one whose peculiar endowments of person and mind 
elevate her above the rest of her sex. But I must 
fpeak — must give utterance to the passion that mas- 
ters me — or die. Oh, beautifullsola, I have no words 
to tell you how deeply I love you ! — But I know and 
feel that my suit is hopeless — mine you will never 
be, but it is some satisfaction to be allowed once at 
least, to breathe my despairing love in your ear — to be 
remembered as the humblest of your adorers — the 
most hopeless — " 

Ernest was an inimitable actor — there was so much 
of wild pathos in his tones — ^his countenance so well 
expressed the sentiments he uttered, that Isola was 
touched. 

" This is very painful to me," she said. " I would 
have saved you — " " Yes," he interrupted with ve- 
hemence, " I know what you would say. You would 
save me the mortification of a rejection. Mortifi' 
cation ! — Think you. Miss Moreau — Isola, I will for 
once call you — think you, Isola, I could feel that 
amid' the wreck of every lifight hope in my rejected 
heart % No — ^no— those may speak of mortification 
who feel the light and passing affection of worldlings, 
mine is a portion of my very being — indestructible 
as the spirit itself. I have read your heart, Isola — I 
know that / am not its master, but the day will come 
when you will remember the love that would have 
thrown itself around your daily paths, as an atmos- 
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phere of joy and happiness, and in the awakening of 
a deceived heart, you will regret that scorn and cold- 
ness were its only rewards." 

Isola raised her flashing eyes. The allusion to 
Langley was too palpahle to he mistaken, and indig- 
nation at the liberty he thus dared to take, put to 
flight every softer emotion. Before she could speak 
Ernest seized her hand and exclaimed — 

" Pardon me, Isola ! I am a madman — I knew not 
what I said — let us still be friends. I will stifle the 
pangs of my jealous heart — I will teach myself to 
love — ^to trust him you prefer before me — " and with 
an air of excitement he rushed from the spot. 

He appeared no more that day — sudden indisposi- 
tion was the excuse alleged by his mother, with a 
significant glance at Isola, who felt uncomfortable 
whenever she thought of his well acted despair, 
though there was an undefined impression on her 
mind that it was too exaggerated to be genuine. 
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CHAPTER XXVII. 

" When pleasure sparkles in the cup of yonth, 
And the gay hours on downy wings advance — 
Oh ! then 'tis sweet to hear the lip of truth 
Breathe soft tows of love.'' 

The day was drawing to a close — the ruddy glare 
of sunset fell slanting across the sward, and the dis- 
tant shadows deepened every moment. The moon 
had performed nearly two-thirds of her journey across 
the darkening sky, and our party began to feel with 
regret that they must leave the scene of the day's 
enjoyment. 

Langley had been so constantly held in durance by 
Miss Duvernay, that he scarcely exchanged a word 
with Isola during the day. Seymour good-naturedly 
made a diversion in his favor toward the close of the 
evening, and with eager steps he approached the spot 
on which she was standing alone. 

As he drew near, he viewed the picture before him 
with the eye of a poet and a lover. She stood lean- 
ing against the trunk of a tree, from whose branches 
a wild vine, with its clusters of scarlet flowers, swung 
in long festoons, making a fanciful drapery around 
her, every graceful fibre of which was mirrored 
against the sunset sky. The ground on which she 
stood was slightly elevated, and in the distance the 
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mighty river was visible, its impetuous current rush- 
ing toward its bourne. A rosy flush glowed on the 
smooth cheek i the lips were slightly compressed, as 
if thoughts of an unpleasant nature were struggling 
in her heart. She had taken the faded flowers from 
her waist, and tlirown them on the turf beside her. 
Her eyes were bent down, and imtil Langley spoke, 
she was unconscious of his approach. 

** MoraliziQg on the fate of your flowers. Miss Mo- 
reau?" said he, as he stooped to raise the wreath. 
" Poor perishing things ! Culled in the morning as 
ornaments — in the evening trampled under foot." 

" Are they not, then, true types of life, with its 
ever-varying hopes: to-day pursued with childish 
eagerness — to-morrow cast aside for some newer 
bauble," said Isola, looking up ; and the color on her 
cheek deepened painfully as she met the glance that 
rested on her. 

"Of the hopes that perish, perhaps; but all in 
life are not destined to wither and fade as unreal 
mockeries. My philosophy teaches me that there 
are hopes, ties, aflections, which, beginning on earth, 
are hallowed and perfected in brighter worlds." 

When Langley approached Isola, he thought not 
of giving utterance to the absorblag interest with 
which she had inspired him, but an impulse he could 
not resist urged him on. She appeared slightly agi- 
tated, and that gave him confidence to proceed. 
With the glowing eloquence of genuine feeling, he 
poured forth his doubts, his hopes, his wishes ; and as 
Isola listened to the deep and thrilling tones which 
dwelt in the memory like a strain of inspired music, she 
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felt the most exacting heart could have asked no more. 
A consciousness that she was not indifferent to the 
pleader, spread a warmer glow upon the hlushing 
cheek ; and though few words were uttered hy her, 
and those so low that none other than the ear bent to- 
catch the faltering sounds could have understood their 
meaning, yet a looker-on might have read their im- 
port in the countenance of the lover — in the bright- 
ening eye, in the sun-lit smile that gleamed on the 
curved lips. He drew her unresisting hand to his 
lips, and Isola Moreau left that spot almost the plight- 
ed bride of Charles Langley. Almost — ^for though 
assured of all he cared to know, she would form no 
positive engagement without the sanction of her 
guardian. 

Madame Duvemay was satisfied that pic-nics were 
not such dreadful things, and when speaking to Isola 
of the change in her opinion, even the old lady re- 
marked the sparkling glance and happy smile with 
which she replied — 

" Oh ! they are the most delightful things in the 
world, and the one we have enjoyed to-day is unsur- 
passed by all others. I shall set this down in my 
calendar of bright days." 

Langley murmured some low reply, and, blushing 
and smiling, she said — 

**If I had known you were in hearing, perhaps I 
should not have made the admission." 

The evening was spent in dancing, and it was mid- 
night when the two friends found themselves alone in 
their apartment. It was on the western side of the 
house, and the declining moon shone brightly through 
the open windows. 
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*' I am too much excited to sleep," said Isola unclos- 
ing a door which opened on the upper gallery — " let 
us promenade, chire Celeste. I have something to tell 
you which is better told by moonlight than by lamp- 
light." 

Celeste wound her arm around her waist, and ten- 
derly kissed her. 

" I know it already, dearest, your friend has found 
a rival in your heart : yet the affection is so different 
I can scarcely call it rivalry either." 

Ah, no ! Celeste, with us the' ^' adage shall never 
prove true, that marriage is the grave of friendship. 
I believe — nay, I am sure, I like — admire — in short, I 
am afraid I must say at once, I love Charles Langley : 
though if any one had startled me this morning by 
asking the question, I should have promptly answered 
in the negative. But I scarcely know how it was — 
when he spoke with the eloquence of sincerity, a veil 
seemed suddenly lifted from my heart, and I felt that 
I should be trifling with my own happiness as well as 
his, to deny that the interest he expressed was mu- 
tual." 

" You were right, my own Isola, Mr. Langley is too 
noble to be trifled with, and you are too amiable 
yourself to sport with the feelings of the heart. Our 
good uncle will think we have been playing at cross 
purposes." 

" And we will endeavor to convince him, love, that 
a double wedding is a very merry affair." 

" My old nurse will never agree to that," said Ce- 
leste smiling — " she has some superstition on the sub- 
ject, and I doubt whether she would be willing to see 
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me marry at all, if there was another hride at the same 
time. Besides — ^you forget the only terms on which 
Mr. Sinclair permits Harry to hope for his consent. 
I sometimes wonder how I can be so happy, for every 
thing concerning my future fate is wrapped in such 
mystery, that if I had not learned one of life's sad 
lessons, I could scarcely allow myself to hope. I 
could not, if I did not sedulously turn my eyes from 
the threatened evil, and grasp the feeblest reed on 
which to lean. I love Harry with an utter abandon- 
ment of feeling which, at times, makes me tremble : 
fori feel that I stand on a precipice covered with flow- 
ers, whose brightness has power to bewilder the senses, 
while an abyss yawns before it, into which, a fate I 
have no power to struggle against, is hurrying me. 
All this, I feel at moments, but it is when alone — 
beside him I have no thought beyond the present mo- 
ment — ^I have no existence but in his — I cannot 
choose but adore him." 

" And will heaven permit such love to go unre- 
warded," murmured Isola, "Ah, no ! my beloved friend, 
the fates designed you for the wife of Harry, or we 
should never have been thus thrown together. Be- 
lieve me, he returns from his present cruise to dlaim 
his fair bride, as the reward of his gallantry." 

They had paused in their walk, and stood beside 
the railing. A curve in the river was before them — 
a broad and open sweep of rippling water, in which 
the moon and stars reflected their quivering light. — • 
Well may the poet say, " how beautiful is night !" 
Amid the stillness and repose of nature, the wearied 
spirit can feel its calm loveliness penetrate the very 
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being : unconsciously the imagination seems lifted to 
communion with the heavenly intelligences which 
guide, govern, and direct the sparkling worlds above 
us. We feel the might — the majesty of Deity — 
and but for our glowing gratitude to Him, who created 
all things so surpassingly lovely, the sense of our own 
nothingness would become too oppressive. 

'< This sacred shade and solitude, what is it ? 

Tis the felt presence of the Deity. 
««««»9 «• 

By night, an atheist half-believes a God. 

A slight noise broke the deep stillness — a boat was 
propelled against the rapid current, and the voice of 
her commander giving orders to moor the light craft 
was wafted to them. In a few n oments the command 
was obeyed, and as the moon nk behind the oppo- 
site shore, a tall slender mast was clearly defined 
against her ruddy disc — 

*^Let us retire," said Celeste with a slight shudder, 
" this night air chills me to the heart." 

Was it the cold, or one of those mysterious warn* 
ings which fate sometimes sends t 
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CHAPTER XXVIII. 



-Peaee; sit you down 



And let me win your heart : for so I shall, 

If it be made of penetrable staff. Hamlet. 

The next morning at breakfast, Colonel Duvemay 
looked around with a smiling face, and inquired — 

" How many of you young ladies would like to buy 
finely to decorate your pretty persons with 1 You 
have a rare chance to gratify your tastes : a trader 
has landed here with a stock of goods, and invites the 
attention and patronage of the ladies." 

"Plantation stores, papa," said Laura with a disdain- 
ful toss of her head. " You do not think we would 
take the trouble to look at them." 

" You are mistaken daughter ; this man does not 
come down, but up the river, and he has foreign goods : 
his vessel appears to be well laden, and the prices 
seemed to me so reasonable, that 1 thought your mo- 
ther would like to gratify her penchant for purchasing 
bargains." 

" Oh, I shall assuredly go," said Madam Duvemay, 
" and as the gentlemen are going out on a shooting 
excusion, I think the young ladies may as well ac- 
company me. What say you. Miss Moreau 1" 

"By all means, madam, if* you wish it ; though my 
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own wants are just now so well supplied, that it would 
be extravagance to buy even bargainsf 

" There you reason like an inexperienced girl, my 
dear. Bargains are always useful : you know the 
thrifty housewife's maxim, that every thing comes in 
use once in seven years." , 

"And therefore, one must lumber the house with 
bargains that may by chance be made to fulfil some 
purpose for which they had never originally been 
designed. I am afraid, dear madam, nature never in 
tended me for one of the housewives fashioned after 
your model." 

" Heaven forbid !" whispered Langley. " I shall 
never wish the presence of my household divinity to 
act as a narcotic." 

''Better a whirlwind than a perpetual calm, I 
believe you think. I suspect, however, M. Duvemay, 
would express a different opinion ; and experience, 
you know, is the true test." 

Soon after breakfast the gentlemen departed ; and 
before their return, the love of shopping, said to be 
inherent in civilized women, induced our fair party to 
make their appearance in the cabin of the Creole, as 
the vessel was called. 

The trader received them with great courtesy, an 
the politeness of his manner, checked the smile which 
rose to their lips, as they looked on the rough, weather- 
beaten man, dressed in all the foppery of an exquisite's 
toilet. He wore a full suit of white — the bosom of 
his shirt covered with fine embroidery, with ruffles of 
the same texture, falling over hands which seemed to 
have been familiar with the roughest toil. H^ was 
Vol, L— 15 
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a tall, powerfully-made man, with that rolling motion 
ih his carriage, which infallibly betrays one bred GSi 
the ocean. His features were good, though there was 
a stealthy, and suspicious expression, which was far 
from pleasing. His head,' and the lower part of his 
face were covered with a thick growth of crisped 
black hair. 

Madame Duvemay was surprised at the variety and 
richness of the fancy goods spread before them. 
Laces of every variety of pattern — fine French work— 
and the richest silks and muslins. She inquired of the 
trader where he had purchased his stock of goods, and 
remarked that the lace she held in her hand was of 
a finer quality, and sold at a lower price than any she 
could obtain in New Orleans. 

After some evident hesitation, he replied — 

" They were purchased in Cuba, madam." 

"Bless me!" she exclaimed, "the most of these 
are French goods! How can you have purchased 
them in Cuba, and yet afford them at such trifling 
costl" 

"Ah, madam," replied Captain Weld, "that was 
easily managed : a French ship was forced to put in- at 
Havana, for repairs — the crew nearly all died of the 
yellow fever ; the cargo was sold at auctionf; I -was 
fortunately there at the time with money to sparer 
and determined to try my fortune in a trading 
voyage." 

The good lady was satisfied, and bought bargain 
after bargain, until two sable handmaidens were laden 
with her purchases. 

XVhile the rest of the party were amusing them« 
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selves with examining the arrangements of the vessel, 
and making their comments on the awkwardness with 
which the shopman handled his goods, they were 
joined by Sinclair and Ernest. Both wore an expres- 
sion of unwonted seriousness, and an observer might 
have remarked that the pallor in the cheek of Ernest 
increased as he approached Isola, and uttered some 
common-place remark. She did not look at him, or 
she would have seen that the outward calm he strug- 
gled to maintain, tasked the utmost powers of even 
fais iron nature. 

As Harry spoke. Captain Weld visibly started, and 
a bQttle of perfumery he was in the act of opening, 
fell on the floor ; but he instantly recovered himself, 
and apologized for his awkwardness. Harry noted 
his trepidation, and tried to call to mind when and 
where they had before met 5 for the face was one he 
felt certain he had seen at some former period. He 
approached the coimter, which occupied one end of 
the contracted cabin, and appeared to be employed in 
looking over the goods spread out on it, while he was 
in reality observing the motions of the trader himself. 

^^ Your hands appear to have been more familiar 
with a maiiing-spike, than with handling silks and 
satins, captain," he remarked. <^ As a sailor myself, 
1 cannot mistake your former calling." 

The man bowed low — 

"Monsieur is right," he replied, with a slight 
foreign accent, which sounded very much as if it 
was assumed for the occasion. " I have been a sailor, 
and disliked leaving the ocean ^ but I have a family, 
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•if, a wife and six children to support. This amphi- 
bious existence is profitable, if not agreeable, and 
behold ! I have commenced shopman." 

So saying he politely bowed them out of his cabin. 

" Miss Moreau," said Earnest, in an agitated tone, 
" linger, I pray you, behind the rest. I have some- 
thing to communicate to you — you must hear me 
— from other lips than mine, the tale must not be 
related to you." 

Isola's heart throbbed painfully as she noted his agi- 
tation — for she saw that it was genuine. She stopped, 
and turning to him, said — 

'* Speak — what is it 1 Whom does it concern 1" 

" Isola," he continued, in a deep, suppressed tone, 
"you see before you a wretch, who would abase 
himself to the earth, to obtain your forgiveness for 
what he is about to relate. Oh! beloved Isola, I 
have been the innocent means of injuring one you 
love. Ah! do not faint — it is but a trifle — ^the wound 
might have been a serious one, but fortunately for 
my sanity, it was but a trifle." 

" Wound !" gasped Isola, with a feeling of suffoca- 
tion, as she felt the blood receding from her heart. 
" What — who 1" and she turned her pale face toward 
him, with the quivering lips parted, from which she 
had no power to force a sound. 

" Langley," he replied, "is slightly wounded in the 
arm. And now, Isola, comes the dreadful truth, which 
I begged Sinclair to leave for me to communicate 
myself. Mine was the hand that inflicted the wound 
— unintentionally it is true, but not less agonizing 
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to me, when I think that through me, one you love, 
must suffer. Oh ! Isola, can you pardon me ] I can- 
not forgive myself." 

" How did it occur," she inquired, quietly. *' Give 
me the particulars," 

Ernest looked on her in surprise : from her natural 
temperament he had expected an outbreak of passion- 
ate sorrow. She stood before him, pale, it is true, 
but perfectly self-possessed. 

"We divided, after we went into the woods. 
Langley and Seymour wandered off, and seated them- 
selves in the shade of some young trees : the under- 
growth was thick, and we were not aware that they 
were near us; and — and — " 

Ernest faltered, for Isola stood before him with her 
clear eye fixed on his face. Her white lip curved 
with bitter scorn, as she spoke — 

" And you, ignorant of their proximity, accidentalljf 
fired into the thicket, and, by God's mercy alone, 
you do not stand before me branded with the crime 
of murder. Is it so 1" 

" It is — ^but, Miss Moreau, do not look on me thus : 
I cannot bear it. Do not — " 

"Shrink not from my eye, Mr. Ernest: there is 
one who can read the heart, of whom I fear you have 
not this day stood in awe. / am not your judge ; but 
so surely as Charles Langley had fallen by your hand, 
I should have carried to my grave the conviction that 
the shot which extinguished life was not accidental." 

" What — even had it been so — what could I have 
gained by his death]" said Ernest, sternly. 
Vol. T— 16* 
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** Death to a successful rival — madness to the wo- 
man who had rejected your proffered love. Man of 
darkness ! a power, almost of divination, seems given 
me, to read your evil thoughts. Love me you do 
not ; and the motive you have so basely insinuated as 
influencing one too noble to be comprehended by 
your sordid soul, is the only one which has actuated 
you in your pursuit of me. Leave me — go to your 
closet, and, if prayer ever dwells upon your lips, 
kneel before Him whose laws you have this day out- 
raged, and thank Him that the curse of blood is not 
on your soul." 

As Isola spoke, the hue of life gradually returned 
to her pallid cheek : there was a wild majesty in her at- 
titude — an expression in her deep, soul-lit eyes, which 
even at that moment attracted, as much as it awed, 
the bold, bad man before her. For the first time, he 
felt it possible to love her with that passion which 
makes or mars a man's destiny* 

"I will leave you. Miss Moreau," said he, in a 
deprecating tone. " Leave you to recover your right 
reason — your usual justice. Was it not suffering 
enough, think you, Isola, to know that I had injured 
my friend, without having this additional angtuih 
heaped upon me by the woman I adore 1 You accuse 
me of the most awful of human crimes, without one 
feeling of remorse for the wretchedness you inflict. 
You will regret this, Isola, when your own gentle na- 
ture shall have re-asserted its influence over you.'* ' 

" My words have gone forth," she calmly replied: 
** I feel their truth — ^I cannot retract them." 
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Ernest strode away, and as a turn in the pathway 
hid him from her view, he waved his clenched hand, 
and muttered — 

" But they shall be bitterly repented ! — aye, bit- 
terly — bitterly ! He shall not long cumber my path- 
way : then see, proud minion, how you will escape 
the toils I will weave around you." 

Isola sank on the bank on which he had left her, 
and wept passionately. When she returned to the 
house, she found that Langley, accompanied by Sey- 
mour, had left for the city, that his arm might be 
properly dressed by a surgeon. On questioning Sin- 
clair, he confirmed the statement of Ernest, and seem- 
ed to think the shot purely accidental; though he 
acknowledged that none of the rest of the party were 
near him when he fired. 

The wound fortunately was very slight, and a few 
days would quite restore the use of Langley 's arm. 
Isola bowed her head in thankfulness to Him who had 
so mercifully preserved a life so dear to her 5 but the 
conviction still remained, that the hand which aimed 
the shot intended it as the messenger of fate to her 
lover. 

Langley had left a few lines for her, evidently writ- 
ten with great effort — ^for it was the right arm that 
was injured, — in which he gave her every assurance 
of speedy recovery, and begged that she would en- 
deavor to soothe the self-accusing feelings of Ernest. 
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CHAPTER XXIX. 

Murder most foul, as in the best it is. — ^Hamlet. 

On their return home, Madame Duvemay displayed 
her hargains to her husband, and seemed never weary 
of descanting on their cheapness. M. Duvemay was 
reading newspapers, which had just heen hrought from 
the city, and was not listening to her. 

** Well, I declare ! this is the most extraordinary 
affair — ^the greatest piece of daring!" he exclaimed. 

(( What is it, sir V inquired Ernest, who had just 
entered. 

*' Listen, and you shall hear i " and he read the fol- 
lowing paragraph from the paper before him — 

*^ The news of the most daring act of piracy which 
has been committed for some years, has just reached 
us. A small boat, containing two men in a state of 
exhaustion, and one corpse, was picked up by the 
barque George Washington, in the gulf, about a week 
since. The two men have recovered, and state that 
they w^re the cook and a top-man belonging to the 
ship Guillaume Tell, from the port of Havre, bound 
for New Orleans, with a cargo of French goods. They 
were attacked, on the night of the 24th, by a piratical 
schooner, commanded by the notorious Captain Le 
Olerc, who has for several years past infested the 
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passes among the West Indies. These bold sea-rob- 
bers seized the crew, and put them in irons — com- 
pelled the captain and his mate to walk the plank^ 
rifled the ship, and then scuttled her. The captain 
relented so far in favor of the poor wretches who 
escaped, as to resist the wishes of his men to put them 
to death. He allowed them such chances of escape 
as the long boat and a keg of bread and water prom- 
ised." 

Madame Duvemay turned pale, and glanced at the 
finery that lay piled up before her. Sinclair ex- 
claimed — 

" I have it now — I was certain this man was not 
unknown to me. Madame Duvemay, you may well 
shudder as you turn from the purchases on which you 
were just now looking with pleasure. This Weld is 
one of the pirate crew 5 he was formerly a sailor on 
the same ship to which I belonged— his real name is 
Joe Jenkins. He was always unruly, and finally de- 
serted, and joined the pirate Chief Le Clerc. He 
had a brother on our ship also — a fine fellow, who is 
since dead. Joe endeavored to entice him into the 
same service, but he would not be persuaded. Yes — 
I am certain that this Weld is the very man. I can 
easily remove the last doubt, however, by looking at 
his left wrist— he has on it a deep scar, made by a 
blow with a boarding pike, inflicted on him in a quar- 
rel with another sailor." 

All listened in breathless amazement to this recital, 
and the gentlemen consulted together on the best 
means of satisfying their doubts as to the identity of 
the man. Without Sinclair was positive that it could 
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be no other, Mr. Duvemay hesitated as to taking on 
himself the responsibility of arresting him. 

" Invite him up to dinner," suggested Ernest. " It 
will lull his. suspicions, if he should have any, and in 
the meantime your overseer can collect a body of 
laborers from the field, and hold them in readiness to 
seize the boat, if Sinclair's suspicions prove to be 
well founded. The difficulty will be, to obtain a 
sight of his wrist, as I observed it well hid with ruf- 
fles — but we can manage that by force, if all other 
means fail." 

" I thank you, Mr. Earnest, for your very republi- 
can proposition," said Mr. Duvemay, coloring with 
anger — ^^ but do you suppose I would have my table 
desecrated, and my family insulted by the presence 
of a rascally pirate 1 " 

" You only assume him to be such," replied Er- 
nest, carlessly. " He may be a very honest man in 
spite of our suspicions. The law, you know, con- 
siders him innocent, until he is proved guilty." 

" The law may go to the devil, for me," was the 
angry reply. " I invite no man to my house who is 
not recognized as a gentleman." 

" As you please. I see no other chance. He has 
sold as much as he can expect to sell here, and will 
leave during the night, without his vanity is pleased 
with the idea of being received as a guest here to- 
morrow." 

" Pshaw ! " said Harry — " Let us go at once, de- 
mand a sight of his wrist, and avow our suspicions i if 
they are verified take him into custody — if not, let 
him go as soon as he chooses." 
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" Softly — softly, my young friend," replied Mr. 
Duvemay, " you forget the mischief these boatmen 
have it in their power to do nxe. They sometimes 
take part with each other, and produce disturbances 
which are not easily quelled. It would be a great 
inconvenience to me to insult one of them, I assure 
you." 

" Well, then, I see no other alternative but to ac- 
cept the proposal of Ernest. Or, if you prefer it, 
send for him now under a pretence of business." 

" That may do— let him bring some of his finery 
for the girls to look at, while we deal with him." 

The message was sent, and a polite answer return* . 
ed that Captain Weld would do himself the honor <^ 
waiting on the ladies in half an hour. During that 
interval arrangements were made with secresy and 
despatch to take his boat and himself into custody, if 
the suspicions of Sinclair should prove correct. The 
ladies promised to conquer their thrilling sense of 
horror in the presence of a man, who, it was believed, 
had so recently been an actor in a scene of violence 
and blood. 
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CHAPTER XXX. 

ImpetuouSi active, fierce, and young, 

Upon the advancing foe he sprung. Scott. 

At the expiration of the half hour Captain Weld 
was seen approaching, followed hy an attendant bear- 
ing a box of fancy articles. He entered the drawing 
room with a series of bows which would have thrown 
a French dancing master into fits — and, under any 
other circumstances, must have excited the risibility 
of the assembled party. Favoring Isola with a stare 
of unequivocal admiration, he swaggered to a sofa, 
and threw himself on it, at the same time uttering a 
command to his official to exhibit the goods. 

With the costume of a gentleman, he had assumed 
what he conceived to be the manners of one, and 
this impudent familiarity was only intended to show 
how perfectly at his ease he felt himself. Harry with 
difficulty curbed the indignation which prompted him 
to throw him out of the window. On a nearer view, 
he thought it impossible that he could be mistaken, 
but the unabashed air with which Weld endured the 
keen scrutiny of his glance, almost staggered his be- 
lief — such command of countenance he thought it 
scarcely possible for any one to possess. 

<' I think you said that you had been a sailor, Cap* 
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t«dn," he inquired^-" Have you served only on mer- 
chant ships, or have you heen at any time in the 
service of the United States % " 

"I have run between New- York and Liverpool as 
second mate on a merchantman, many years, but never 
on one of Uncle Sam's service — ^too hard for me — never 
fancied being ordered about by every little middy on 
board." 

, "Your face appeared so familiar to me, that I 
thought you might have been on the same ship with 
myself — but as you say you have never been in the 
naval service, I must have been mistaken." 

" Oh, of course — never saw you before in my life." 
■ " There have been sad doings on the gulf of late," 
continued Sinclair, " You were fortuilate to enter the 
river in safety." ^ 

»* Ah — what — eh 1" inquired Weld, with a look of 
keen inquiry — " Le Clerc has been at his old tricks 
again, I suppose 1 making fishes bait of responsive 
men : too bad I declare ! I have heard something of 
this before, but it wanted confirmation — ^you have the 
paper perhaps 1" 

Sinclair handed it to him, and with an air of per* 
feet nonchalance he ran his eye over the account. 

" Sad affair — very — ^and this Le Clerc is a sad fel* 
low : caught me napping once, and was the means of 
my losing a lot of prime goods, on which I calculated 
making at least, five hundred per cent." 

" I thought you had just now commenced your mer- 
cantile career, captain ?" 

" Ah — yes — in a regular way — but that happened 
when I was mate on a ship outward bound* I had a 
Vol. 1. 16 
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smart venture on board, and, i^hew ! it was scattered 
like dust in a high wind, to escape from this deVil of 
a pirate — he chased us you see, and we lightened the 
ship of some of her load — my goods happened to be 
stored most conveniently, and they were thrown 
overboard at once. But the ladies do not seem to be 
looking at the goods- — ^they have all gone on the gal- 
lery — shall we follow them with the box — ^perhaps 
the dear creatures are offended at my neglect' — ^but 
really I could not carry my own goods about for sale 
like a common pedlar — on the vessel it is a different 
affair — ^there I do the honors myself, of course — shall 
we follow them V 

" By no meamH-<3o not be uneasy — they will re- 
turn presently." 

"Ah, well — ^I am content. Develish fine house 
this," he continued, caressing his whiskers and sur^ 
veying himself in an opposite mirror — " fine old fellow 
this M. Duvemay — jolly old dog — ^rather passionate 
though — ^heard him rating one of the Uackies as I 
passed through the yard— pretty daughter^ — ^not half 
BO handsome though, as the other two — magnificent 
creechur that with the black eyes — ^looks as proud as 
a queen — fine chance for you, and that other chap . 
talking to my divinity of the raven locks — eh 1" 

Harry could not repress a smile, and Captain Weld 
went on — 

" Really wish I had not spoken of the wife and six 
children-'— might have passed m3rself for a single man 
and made up to one of 'em^ Pm not such a bad-look- 
ing fellow— eh 1" 
, ^ As he again glanced complacently in the mirror) 
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he raised his hand to put back one of his perfumed 
locks — ^the ruffle fell back, the cuff of his coat did not 
fit very close, and lo ! there was the very scar of which 
Sinclair had spoken. Weld hastily adjusted his cuff and 
glanced at Harry to see if he had been observing him, 
their eyes met, and there was that in the expression 
of the young officer's, which made the cheek of the 
pirate pale, and his heart quail within him. He arose 
and stammered a few words about his vessel, a^id the 
necessity of returning 'to it. Hatry arose also, and 
laid his hand on his arm — 

" I know you,^^ said he sternly — " you are my pris- 
oner." 

^^_ ** Fool !" muttered the pirate between his ground 
teeth — " do you think I came here unguarded 1 Re- 
lease your grasp on my arm, or I will send you to — ^*' 

As he spoke he drew a pistol from his pocket with 
the hand that was free, and pointed it at the breast 
of Sinclair. He struck the weapon up, and in another 
instant it was wrenched from the grasp of the pirate 
by Ernest, who sprang to his assistance, so soon as he 
was aware of what was passing. 

Weld, or Jenkins, made powerful efforts to free 
himself from the hold of his two opponents, but their 
strength was more than a match for even his sinewy 
frame. At the first alarm, M. Duvemay entered with 
several servants, and they speedily succeeded in bind- 
ing him securely, and removing him to an outhouse. 
His struggles and imprecations were horrible: at 
length his anger subsided in a sullen calm, which con- 
tinued until a messenger came, and informed M. Du- 
vemay, in his presence, that one of the men who 
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remained with the boat, had succeeded in effecting 
his escape. 

A gleam of ferocious joy passed over the counte- 
nance of the captive, and after some moments he de- 
manded an interview with Sinclair. He was sum- 
moned to the house in which the prisoner had been 
confined, and in compliance with the request of Jen- 
kins, desired that those who were present would retire 
and leave him alone with him. 

" Well, Jenkins, what have you to say to me V 
he inquired. 

" Well, Mr. Harry, as you know me, it's no use 
shamming any longer, I am Joe Jenkins, and if it was 
not for your kindness to poor Bill when he died with the 
fever on the West India station, I could find it in my 
heart to pour the bitterest curae on you that ever lit 
on a man's head." 

'* I am afraid your curses would only recoil on 
yourself. You are a bold, bad man, Jenkins, and your 
recent exploit will bring you to the gallows, if you 
had never been guilty of any other offence." 

" The ti'ee is'nt planted that I am to swing on," an- 
swered the ruffian sullenly. " I sent for you to tell 
you what you may take as a warning or not, if you 
choose. Captain Le Clerc is not ten miles below 
this place : he has a crew of as arrant dare-devils as 
ever trod a plank — they won't let an old comrade 
swing while they can help it. The man that escaped 
has given them the alarm by this time, and if they 
come, you know they will bring fire and sword. 
What is the detention of one man, to the mischief that 
may come from an attempt to release him 1 Tell 
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this passionate old son of thunder that lives here, what 
I have said : if he will let my boat and myself go free, 
I will promise to leave the coast immediately — if not 
let him take the consequences— you know the old 
watchword, * Le Clerc writes his vengeance in blood 
and ashes.' " 

'<How are we to be assured that you speak the 
truth. It would be dastardly to release such a scape- 
grace as you on the community, from a selfish and 
probably a groundless fear." 

" Diahh 1 Monsieur, I tell you but the truth, and 
many hours will not pass before it will be proved."* 

" I have to thank you, then, for putting us on our 
guard," said Sinclair : " they shall find us prepared." 

With a sullen growl of disappointment, the pirate 
dropped his face on his breast. 

Harry communicated what Jenkins had said to M. 
Duvernay, and proposed that he should be at once 
despatched to the city, under an escort of one of his 
overseers, with an account of the affair to the proper 
authorities. M. Duvernay thought it too late, and, in 
case of an attack, the services of the overseer would 
be required to assist in the defence of the place. The 
utmost force he could command consisted of himself 
and son, his two young guests, and a couple of over- 
seers. There were about eighty blacks capable of 
bearing arms, but their constitutional timidity pre- 
vented them from being very efficient allies. It was 
proposed that the ladies should immediately set out 
for the city, but this they promptly negatived. Ma- 
dame Duvernay's terror of the pirates was inferior to 
that she felt at the prospect of a midnight drive. She 
Vol. I.— 16* 
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maintained that they would leave the coast as expe- 
ditiously as possible, on learning the capture of the 
lieutenant, for that rank Jenkins had stated himself to 
hold. She did not believe they would dare to attack 
a gentleman's house. The younger ladies were a 
little re-assured by her arguments, and the confidence 
of their defenders in their power to repel an attack, 
if one should be made. 
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CHAPTEE XXXI. 



' Sudden on the window shone 



A lightning flashy first seen and gone ! 

Again the flame 

Flashed thick and fast. Scott. 



"Well," said M. Duvemay, after a prolonged 
yawn, " it's now twelve o'clock, and no news of 
these wretches. I am prodigiously sleepy, and I dare 
say all our sable recruits are fast locked in the arms of 
Morpheus, before this time. Let us go the rounds, 
niy young friends, and see how things are. If all 
remains quiet, I do not see why we may not all go 
to bed. I believe it was only a threat, to obtain lufl 
release at any rate, from the fellow." 

Followed by the three young men, he issued from 
the house and proceeded to reconnoitre. As the 
moon was in the first quarter, it had already set, and 
the only light was from the stars. Sentinels had been 
placed at intervals behind the artificial embankment, 
which at some seasons of the year, prevents the 
encroachment of the accumulated waters of the 
Mississippi. The two overseers were at their post, 
keeping guard on the deck of the captured boat ; but 
the negroes, without a single exception, were lying at 
the foot of the levy, in a sound sleeps 

'^ The black rascals I" muttered the irritable master. 
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« They might every one be killed, without striking a 
blow in their own defence. Hilloa, you Dick, Jem, 
Jerry, rise up here, and stand to your arms. How 
do you know that these rascally pirates are not on 
you now 1 You defend a man's house and life, you 
stupid noddypates." 

The negroes, thus addressed, shook off their slumbers 
and looked around, with their eyes rolling with terror, 
and their teeth chattering. 

<' Lor' a massy, massa ! The debbil pirates han't 
comin' sure 1" 

" No, you sleepy-headed simpleton, but if they had 
come, what would your life have been worth 1" 

^' Hi i nuffin 'tall, I 'spose, but as han't come, it's 
wurf as much as 'twas befo'." 

*' And that's little enough," muttered his master, as 
he walked on, and spoke to the men in the boat. 

They reported all as still; and recommending 
watchfulness to them, the gentlemen turned their 
steps toward the house. 

Every precaution had been taken to defend the 
dwelling against an attack, which was scarcely appre- 
hended; for in case the pirates should land, and 
attempt the rescue of their comrade and his boat, it 
was scarcely believed they would have the audacity 
to attack the residence of a planter, surrounded by a 
small army of slaves, with the certainty of much loss 
to themselves, and the raising of the whole country to 
send a force after them sufficient to secure their 
capture. 

Twelve of the most trusty blacks well armed, were 
stationed on the galleries which surrounded the 
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dwelling, with promises of a liberal reward for their 
watchfulness, if they would remain faithful to their 
duty, until day dawned. 

The three young men stationed themselves in the 
yard, about midway between the house and the boat, 
determined to keep strict watch on every movement 
from the river. M. Duvemay took such repose as he 
could obtain in a large well-cushioned chair. 

Hour after hour passed — the deep silence of night 
was only interrupted by an occasional snore coming 
from some of their sable allies ; which would cause a 
smile to flit over the faces of the watchers, as they 
paced to and fro beneath the trees. 

The house in which the captive had been placed 
was about fifty yards from the dwelling, and its]white 
walls were distinctly visible through the trees. At 
every turn in his walk, Harry noted that the dark 
form of the negro who had been placed as sentinel be- 
fore the door, still maintained its upright position. 

" Well, Sinclair," at length remarked Ernest, " I 
begin to think our watch may as well come to an 
end. There is not an enemy stirring: I have heard 
nothing throughout the whole night, but the snoring 
of those blackamoors and the flitting of the bats among 
the trees. What say you to going in V 

" It wants but one hour to daylight," answered Sin- 
clair, ** and I shall feel as if we had better performed 
our duty, by waiting until it arrives. If there should 
be danger, I could never forgive myself for giving up 
a watch that might have power to avert it from those 
whose safety is too dear to be lightly perilled." 
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Ernest looked around on the quiet scene. ^< It is 
too late now to expect an attack : morning would be 
on them before it could be completed. I am heartily 
tired of tramping up and down here ; but if you stay^ 
80 will I. I do not wish those fair girls to think me 
more of a sluggard in watching over their safety than 
you are." 

" But when men think they most in safety stand. 
Their greatest peril often is at hand," 

spouted Mortimer Duvemay, whose animation seemed 
to return as dawn approached without any symptoms 
of strife. Ernest locked at him with affected surprise. 

"Waked up, by Jove! Why, Mortimer, I have 
taken you for a somnambulist all night. I believe it 
is the first sound of your voice we've heard since 
night-fall, and now, true to your character, it comes 
in a quotaticm. If the sword of the executioner were 
suspended over you, I wonder if you would not take 
leave of life with a quotation on your lips." 

"And why not, Mr. Ernest 1" answered Duvemay, 
in an offended tone : 



— " Let terror strike slaves mute. 
Much danger makes great hearts resolute." 

" Hark ! what noise was that 1" exclaimed Sinclair, 
as a sound very much like a smothered groan came 
to his ear. He turned toward the house in which 
Jenkins was confined : the stalwart form of the sen- 
tinel had disappeared. 

"By Heaven, there is some one there! To the 
gallery, Ernest — see if our men are at their posts. I 
will sound the alarm." 
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As he spoke a bright flame arose from the water 
side, and cast its lurid glare on the placid river, and 
motionless trees. At two bounds Harry was on the 
gallery, and had seized an old bugle with which his 
host had requested the alarm might be sounded. A 
single blast on the still air was answered by a yell of 
savage triumph from the levy, and about thirty dark 
figures shewed themselves for an instsmt in the light 
of the fire, and then as suddenly descended on the 
side next to the yard. 

In an instant all was in commotion. It was evi* 
dent that the pirates had landed some distance below, 
or the dash of their oars must have betrayed them. 
The two unfortunate men who had been left in charge 
of the boat must have suffered their watchfulness to 
relax, and thus have been surprised, for it was evi- 
dent from the direction of the fire that it must be the 
boat. The small knot of defenders were soon as* 
sembled around M. Duvemay, and they began to 
fear, from the motions of the pirates, that the house 
itself was to become the object of attack. The 
guard on the levy, had either been killed, or had 
sought safety in flight, and the twelve blacks on the 
gallery, with the four gentlemen, was the whole force 
to oppose nearly twice their number of men inured 
to danger in every form. 

With a pang of keenest agony, Hany thought of 
the helpless ones within those walls. He felt that 
escape for them was now impossible — ^their only 
chance lay in the valor and good fortune of those 
who had so rashly trusted to their own means of de- 
fences 
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The pirates were drawn up in a body on the lat^ 
and at sight of the small knot of defenders they seem' 
ed to hesitate to advance. M. Duvemay waved hk 
handkerchief, and advanced to the edge of the galleiy, 
but his irrascible temper was not calculated to gain a 
truce — 

" Dare-devils and cut^throats," he commenced— r 
"which is your leader 1 Let him come forward — I 
wish to treat with him." 

A murmur of wrath arose from the men, and one 
of them drew his pistol and levelled it at the old man. 
His hand was struck down by a powerful arm, and a 
figure which towered above his companions advanced 
a few steps in front, and his voice rang out on the 
night air, clear and full as a trumpet. 

" I am the Chief. / am Le Clerc.^'* 

The hearts of those around him thrilled at the 
sound of that name, for no man had achieved a more 
sanguinary reputation, mingled with some noble traits 
of character, which seemed to tell of a once lofty 
nature, debased from its original brightness. 

The pirate chief was a man of magnificent pro^ 
portions, uniting great muscular strength, with light- 
ness and activity of motion. He appeared to be in 
the prime of manhood, and on his strongly-marked 
though handsome features, was impressed the fear- 
lessness and pride of his nature. Few could encoun- 
ter that deep, dark eye, when the roused soul blazed 
forth, without quailing beneath its glare. His raven 
hair hung in long masses from beneath a cap of dark 
cloth, imparting a yet wilder expression to his mobile 
countenance. He was clad in a closely fitting suit 
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of black, with a scarlet sash from which gleamed a 
pair of richly mounted pistols, and the jeweled hilt 
of a poniard. In his hand he carried a drawn sword, 
which glittered in the lurid light of the fire, as he 
waved it above his head with an airy lightness of mo* 
tion that showed the great strength with which it was 
wielded. It was not difficult to fancy, that one sweep 
of that glittering blade, would have power to emulate 
the feat of Saladin, when executing justice on the 
Knight-Templar. 

" What would you with me old dotard," he said, 
sternly — " you have seized my goods, imprisoned my 
lieutenant, and defied his warnings. I have come to 
teach such as you, a lesson — * Le Clerc writes his ven- 
geance in blood and ashes.' You have heard that be- 
fore but did not heed it. To-night will teach you a 
lesson not soon forgotten." 

M. Duvemay was about to make some passionate 
reply, when Harry stepped forward, and begged to be 
allowed to speak. He remembered those who were 
listening in breathless interest for the issue of the par- 
ley, and his words were dictated by his desire to re- 
lieve their terrors. 

" Captain Le Clerc, withdraw your men, and we 
guarantee to you a sum far exceeding that which 
would be gslined by the pillage or destruction of this 
house, your lieutenant shall go free, and we pledge 
ourselves that no pursuit shall be made within the 
space of twenty-four hours." 

A loud huzza burst from the men, before their lea- 
der could reply. What that reply would have been 
we know not, for the shout had scarcely died away 
Vol. L— 17 
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sufficiently to permit his voice to be heard, when a 
shriek issued from the house. The door was in the 
next instant thrown open, and two dark ruffianly-look- 
ing men stood in the glare of the lamp which hung 
from the ceiling of the hall. They appeared to have 
just effected an entrance through the back part of the 
house, and the scream had proceeded from Laura Du- 
vemay, who kneeled at her mother's feet uttering the 
most pitiable cries. Pale as death, Madame Duver- 
nay sat motionless with her hands clasped around her 
daughter's neck. 

Mrs, Ernest was supporting the fainting form of 
Celeste, and Isolawith cheek, lip, and brow, as white 
and nearly as cold as marble, stood beside her with a 
knife in her hand, which she appeared to have snatched 
from the table. In an instant, Sinclair was by her side 
with a pistol in each hand. His own motions had not 
been quicker than that of the pirate Captain. 

" Stand fast, my men ! " he shouted — " Let not a 
shot be fired on peril of your lives." 

He reached Harry in time to strike up the pistol 
with which he was taking deliberate aim at one of 
the men who seemed disposed to retain his ground. 

" No bloodshed youngster — if you value their safe- 
ty forbear." 

Then turning to the two who had effected an en- 
trance he continued — 

*' To your comrades — we do no battle here." 

One of the men muttered. 

" Another word and you die," said Le Clerc, stern- 
ly, pointing a pistol toward the ruffian until he had 
retreated. Then turning to Sinclair, the light of the 
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lamp fell on his face, and Harry gazed with curiosity 
and surprise on the noble lineaments, and haughty 
brow of the man. His features were as bloodless as 
though death itself had set his seal on them, and his 
white lips were rigidly compressed as if struggling 
with some mighty and nearly overpowering emotion. 

<< Young man," he said, *' this house is saved. See 
to the lady — she is long recovering." And he cast 
a quickly withdrawn glance at Celeste, and as she 
was borne from the room, he gazed mournfully on the 
door which shut her from his sight. After a pause 
he continued — 

" I rely on your promise. Lieutenant Sinclair, as 
respects the pursuit, for I know you to be an honora- 
ble man. The ransom I remit. Le Clerc has wealth 
enough to satisfy his comrades for the pillage of this 
house without draining his coffers. You have treated 
with me as a gentleman, and I will draw off my men 
at once — ^M. Duvernay need have no further fear." 

^^ In the name of those who are dearer to me than 
life itself, I thank you for your forbearance," said 
Sinclair, ''and when we next meet, the remembrance 
of this night, will induce me to exercise as much 
lenity toward you as my duty to my country will 
permit." He pointed as he spoke to the button on 
his coat, which indicated his profession. 

A scornful smile flitted over the face of the Chief, 
but it was instantly succeeded by an expression of 
unutterable sadness. 

" When we next meet ! " he repeated, with start- 
ling emphasis. " Young man, if you acknowledge a 
God, pray to him with all the fervor of your spirit, 
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that such meeting may never occur. That meeting 
will prove the darkest hour of your life." 

" Yes — it surely brings doom to one or both of us,'' 
said Sinclair, proudly. " But I shall not shrink from 
it nevertheless." 

" Be it so," was the brief reply, as the Chief strode 
away. Within ten minutes all was as still as though 
the strife of human passions had never marred the 
stillness of the night. Day was breaking, and they 
hastened at once to ascertain the extent of their loss. 

The pirates in their retreat, had cut loose the ca- 
bles which bound the burning boat, and she was float- 
ing down the stream, a solid mass of flame. There 
were no traces of the unhappy men who had been 
left in charge of her, and they were forced to believe 
that they had fallen victims to their own carelessness 
in fulfilling the duty entrusted to them^ The blacks 
on the levy had escaped scatheless — they had inglo- 
riously fled on the first alarm, but the gigantic negrr 
who had been chosen to keep guard over the prisone 
on account of his great size and strength, was lyinf 
stiif and cold, pierced with two mortal wounds. 
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